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PREFACE. 

“ Production in India ” a comparative study in 
national productivity with special reference to the pros¬ 
perity or material welfare of the people. The aoBject of 
the treatise is twdfold : First, to ‘help in building 4ip the 
'objective background of India's thinking on the question 
of national wealth. Second, to (i~d out the fundasnental 
cause of India's extreme poverty, which is an outstanding 
phenomenon in the modern economic world. 

The treatise was begun in 1912 as a part of the 
report on Indian agriculture to the seminar on agricultural 
economics in the University of Wisc&nsin. In I9l7, the 
work was resumed in its present form, but had 
to be given up for lack of time and means. 
The subject of productivity as a part of India's 
poverty problem had, however, occupied ^he mind of the 
author for a much longer period and it was the study 
of agricultural production which led him to the conclu¬ 
sion that national prosperity depended more upon the 
industrial efficiency of the people than the natural re¬ 
sources of the country. While this conclusion made him 
take up the study of the human element in production, 
i.e., the labor question, he had also intended to make a 
comparative stu4y of national productivity with a view 
to determining the industrial efficiency of India. 

A word may be said regarding methodSlogy. Any 
treatise on proauction must give due consideration to the 
factors, namely, land, labor and capital. The amount 
of capital or capital goods is rather insignificant in India 
and it ha^ received only a fair consideration. Land more 
readily lends itself to description and comparison than 
labor. Moreover, the latter forms the subject matter of 
the Author's other treatises. Much more space has there¬ 
fore been given to the discussion of land in the present 
volume. • 

In the study of Historical groAryi of productivity, 
the year 1890-91 has, as a rule, been taken as the start¬ 
ing point. The statistics for previous years arc neither 



comglete non reliable for aomparative purposes. In only 
a few cases, has it been possible to trace back the data 
beyond that ySkf. • t 

No attempt has been ^lade to translate the French 
or international measures and weights into their English 
or Indiatk equivalents. They have be^ mostly used in 
comparison and their eqflivalents have been given in foot¬ 
notes. Elxcept where otherwise noted, the documents 
and viiorks on which this treatise is based are given in 
the bibliography. I he reason for omitting, some of the 
references is that they can be easily located in the current 
statistical abstracts, yearbooks rnd almanacs. It has not 
been found possible to illustiate some of tne statistical 
tables with charts and diagrams in this edition. 

In piesenting the treatise to the public, the author is 
fully conscious that it is far from being exhaustive or 
even complete. There aie several reasons for this defect, 
such as lack of time and means on the part of the authoi, 
incompleteness of the data, both Indian and foreign, 
for comparative purposes and meagieness of statistics on 
production in India The time has not yet come, 
especially in India for treating such a subject with any 
pretence to adequacy The present volume is only an 
attempt to outline what seems to the author to be the 
main phases of the productive system which determines 
industrial efficiency and affects national prosperity 

In conclusion, the author takes this opportunity to 
express his manks to the Bibliotheque de la Direction de la 
Statisque (Jienerale de la France in Paris, where practi- 
callv all the work was done, and the "Commercial Library 
in Calcutta, where some of the old Indian statistics were 
consulted, for the help they have kindly rendeivd in the 
preparation of this volume 

Santinikbtan, 

August /, 1924. 


Rajani l^ANTA Das, 



CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The wcafth ol :i nation depends upon its pnxiuc- 
tive power. L;ind, lalior and capital are the 
essential factors of production, but the parts 
played by them are not of ecpial imfiortance. * 

Capital is the instrument with which labor utilises 
land for productive jnirposes. The importance of 
capital in the modern industrial or<;anisation cannot 
Ije minimised Industrial evolution might be said 
to be synonymous with the accumulation of social 
capital. Capital is, however, a passive factor. Its 
growth is determined by the habit of thrift and 
foresight in saving for future production. GiVen 
a certain amount of capital to begin with, efficient 
labor with sufficient land can easily build up an 
adequate amount of social capital in a compara¬ 
tively short time. 

Land supplies the material basis to which immate¬ 
rial mind in the form of lalxir can be applied for 
the production of wealth. Labor and capital being 
the same, production varies directly with the supply 
of land. .This is the advantage which^ the younger 
nations like America have over the older ones. But 
population tends to reach the maximum limit of, 
resources as determined by the known arts of 
production and, sooner or later, the growth of 
production is" determined by the efficiency of labor 
in inventing new industrial arts Like capital, 
land is also a passive factor. Theoretically, land 
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it litnited irf* quantity' but pntctic.illy, 'it lends 
itself to a {jreat deal of tltftcibihty. Land is almost 
the same tjj-day as ages ago, but the flevelopment 
in art of production has increased, lx)th in kind 
and quantity,Hhe resources or thflse objoets of nature 
which have Ixren proveft to be of value for produc¬ 
tive gusposes The sime Mississippi Valley which 
coul(^ rtht yield sullieii'nt food to few thousand 
Indians two .centurie-J auo, is supplying the needs of 
millions of a highly civihsc<l people to-day 

LTibor is the creative principle in the productive 
process. It is labor which conquers nature, di'^covers 
laws, invents machinery, devices art, co-ordin,ites 
land and capital and organises industrial systems. 
Lalxjp is the dynamic l.ictor *.ud is ever unfolding 
itself in Ixith intensity and cxtensity. It now produces 
a thing in .i day winch tormerly took a year to 
finish and makes the wastage of yesterday the 
resources of^iday. The growth of its efficiency is 
the most important c.iusc of increase in productivity. 

There arc several waj's of estimating the produc¬ 
tivity or productive power of a nation. First, by the 
r.atto between the actual and ijotential production, 
by the latter is meant the produce which would 
result from industry by the application of the most 
efficient hilxn* and capital to the known resources of 
the country. This is not, however, a practicable 
method /or the estimation of national produc 
tivity. Second, by the growth, both in quantity 
and quality, of products in proi)orti®n to the 
increase in resources. Third, by relative prosperity, 
i. c., by conyjaring the jier capita wealth of one 
country with tliat of others. Since prosperfty is the 
object of all production, this is one of the best 
* methods of estimating national productivity. * 
What prosperity consists of is, however, hard to 
define. It must include all t^e necessaries for the 
maintenance of, Mfe and all the requirements for the 
development of individuality and for the preserviv- 
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tioii of ,thft social standard?* llut'halgt.and custom 
play such an important ijart upon consumption that 
ft is often ipipossible to draw a sharp line lietween 
necessaries and luxuries. Requirements Tllso oflfer a 
very wide range c^f variation according U) time and 
place as welt as inilividual aims and swial attitudes. 
.Moreover, mere conformity to the standard of 
scjcial class, such as the wage-earners, 4^^ not 
necessarily meatf prosperity. » • 

Wliat IS true of an individual is 'also more or 
less true of a nation, prosperous nation «nust 
jjrovide for ^ its citizens all the necessaries and re- 
(luircments and preserve national prestige or in¬ 
ternational standard, •The necessaries of life, of 
course, vary according to climatt^ but sinci; the_\ 
form a more or less subordinate part of the mam 
told needs of modern civilised lifb, they may be 
Ignored lor jiractical purjioscs. The stages of social 
development also bring about some variation in 
national requirements. Although facilities for com- 
inunication give rise to the same ideals and aspi¬ 
rations, csiiecially among the peoples of advanced 
countries, there still remains a difference in thi^re- 
quirements of various nations. 

I'nlikc poverty, prosperity is, moreover, a rela¬ 
tive term. Tartly due to inadequate production, 
but mostly to upequal distribution, the real income 
of individuals or classes may fall far short of the 
provision for necessaries. Absolute jioverfy is thus 
still one^of the evils of the day. Hut absolute 
prosperity in the sense of sufficiency alwvc require¬ 
ments is scarcely possible in modern times. There 
is no enA to human wants and the thought of provi¬ 
ding for posterity, desire for '‘conspicuous consump- 
tioji’' and love of power and glory always make 
a man acquire more. Besides, in the present flynamic 
society, whei^ aims and aspirations /'ollow one 
another in quick swccession gi^jing rise to cver- 
'Ocrcasiiig wants, it is hard to determine whete 
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p»vefty eti^^ proa^rity begins. E\^n ^ Rocke¬ 
feller, determined to enidii^te hookworms from the 
earth, or .'i C irnegie, .'inJtious to provide ev ery towii- 
shi{> with ti library, fi^ds his “wants” unsatisfied 
for laok of “fjiada”. Pn^sperity c.-yinot, therefore, be 
judged from a subjective viewpoint; nor fs it possible 
to have a clear coueeption of it without eompeirison. 

Rellitjve prosperity miy be studied either 
with •reference to the »whole world'or to advanced 
countries. In*the former case, India having 17 per • 
cent pf the world’s iiojuilation must have the same 
proportion of its wealth. But such a procedure is 
Iioth impractical and useless. For. the*re does not 
exist any estimate of the world’s wealth nor would 
its avj;i;age amoi^nt mean jirosjierity to progressive 
nations. A more approjiriate method of judging 
relative prosperity w'ould lie to take into eonsideni- 
tion such aclvaneed countries as the Fiiited States, 
Great Britain, l-'rance, Germany. Italy, lajcin and 
Belgium, whidi through inleUletual "achievement, 
material progress or ciipit.ilistic imperi.ilism control 
the destiny of other nations and inlluenee the direc¬ 
tion of social evolution 

■^hc productivity of a nation iua\ he determined 
by its wealth or income, which is gener.illy estimated 
in terms of money—the common denominator for 
measuring all forms of wealth. But fijr comparative 
purposes, the exchange \alue. on which such 
estimate Ik generally made, is lather defective. 
National wealth thus cstimateil excludes many 
commodities which have no exchange value, such 
as national buildings, public parks and household 
work, and \uhich are more or less variaUe items 
in different countries. Moreover, there is no uniform 
rate in international exchange except for a vgry 
few standard comfhodities. National productivity 
may also lie computed with reference to the products 
of various industries, such as wheat, cotton, cattle, 
timber and iiou* and btccl, riic defect of such a 
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System oUv ious. It negleclifi/the qualy;^^ and leaves 
out many minor and upstandardised commodities. 
l?ut althoug^i somewhat inaccurate and incomplete, 
it is a clearer and more concrete method and fillers 
opportunity tor th<; study of the produpls of principal 
industries, ^’hich contribute the largest share to 
national wealth. 

How the productivity of India has growji \vithiu 
recent years aiuf how it conijcircs at present* with 
that of other countries and atlects the *prt>sperity 0*1 
the people, foini the subject-matter of this stiid^ 
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RESOURCES 
1 The Land. 


India i& ^tparatc^1 from the rest of llie world l)v 
two barriers, namely, the Himalaya 

ranges and the Indian Ocean. There are three na¬ 
tural divisions, the Himalayas, the In?lo-('iangetie 
Valley and the Deccan. Tlie ilimalay.is extend over 
a distajiee ot l.oOO^miles from east to west and eon 
tains some of the highest ikmIv* ot the world. The 
Indo-G.ingctic Valley is a vast plain and is, in most 
parts, well-watered by the trilml.irics of the (ianges, 
Brahmaputra and Indus The Oangetic Ii.isin is one 
of the most fertile and densely po])ulated regions on 
earth. The Decc.-m is an extensive tableland, sur¬ 
rounded almost on three sides by the l^astern and 
Webern Ghats and is inueh \arieg.ited in topography. 

Both the geogr,I]lineal situation and physical 
features make the meteorologieal condition of India 
extremely diversilicd Wliile most of the plains have 
tropical and siib-troiiical climates, yiere also pre 
vails the arctic climate in higher altitudes The 
most irapoAant factor in the meteorology of India 
is the monsoon whah divides the ehmate into 
two tvell-detiucd seasons, namely, the dry a«d the 
wet. The lowest temperature in the ])lains has been 
recorded to lie. 23 2 degrees at Kawalpincli «ind the 
highest, 12G degrees in Upper Sind, the normal tem¬ 
perature lying bctw’ecn these two extremes. Tiie 
annual rainfall also vanes from 460 inches at Cherra- 
punji in the Assam Hills to less thjyi 3 inches in 
Ujipcr Sind, but yic average miiifalli in the year 
amounts to t.j iuoiies. 



The flora of India are much mo A Varied than 
Miose of any other coifhtry in the Estcrn Ilemiu- 
phere, Thfc is due to several I'easons,; Firsl^ the 
country rises from the level of the sea .to the.lieight 
above vegetation. * Second, the temperature ranges 
between tropical heat and *> retie cold. Third, preci¬ 
pitation varies from almost absolute aridity to 
maximum humidity. Thus it has been pefesibie for 
many plants from widely ‘dilYerent. neighbouriug 
countries to migrate and thrive in India, noLab^ the 
Chinese anil .Mai ij'an plants on the east and south, 
the Oriental, Huroiiean and African on the west and 
the Tibetan and Siberi in on the north. I'or example, 
about 570 l-'tiropean genera and 700 species are in¬ 
digenous to Indi t There are as fti.iny Oriental and 
other genera and species. It has been estimated that 
there are 1710 woody plants in India consisting of 
2,513 trees, 1,429 shrubs and 807 climbers. 

'I'he fauna of India are as abundanf and varied as 
her flora. Eoeal richness and climatic difference have 
made the number and kind of animals inhabiting 
India very large, and they far surp s those found in 
the whole of Europe While there does not yet Sxist 
any estimate as to the number of invertibrates that 
of vertibrates has been estimated to be 1229 genera 
and 4100 species. 

Physical vftstness, geographical isolation, tojjo- 
oraphical variation and eliinatic Hiictuntion have 
great influence upon the industrial development of 
Tndia. Chey have made the economic life rich, al¬ 
though self-sufficing. What is more important, they 
offer opportunities for the fullest utilisation of her 
immen^ mineral, vegetable and animal resources and 
indicate the possibility of her industrial greatness 
afld national prosperity 

2. The Area. 

The total*area ot India is, 1,802^624 square miles 
with a population of 319 millions according to the 
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censfts of f^Zl- In area and population, India 
stands very high among, Ih? Uirgest countries of tHt 
^Y5IJd, as shown in the following tables ; 

• •• TAm,K—1. • 

Area and Population ifi Some Large Countries. 


Qmintry. 

• 

' Uatc. ] 

1 .Vrear 

I Population. 


1 

1 

. 

(.Million sqr. 
lulu's.) 

l_ 

!• (.Millions) 

Soviet Union (1) 

It) 20 ■ 

• S 1 

l.'U.o 

Chines^ liinpire (UT 

1912 

•1-2 


Can.qd.'i 

1920 , 

;; f 

8.7 

Brazil 

1920 j 


80 C 

United States 

1920 1 

;t.o 

10.').7 

Australia , 

1920 1 

1 2 0 

i .'l.-l. 

India (fl) 

1921 

! 1« 

i 31H.9 


In the al)ove tal)le, iL is seen that the Soviet 
Uni«n stands at the head of the largest countries 
of the world with an area of 8.1 million square 
miles. This union is a politic.il federation rather 
than a national whole Hut even Siberia, one of 
its component p.arts, has an .area <ol t.S million 
square milips and is the largest single tract of land. 
Hut most part of it is uuprodiietive and un-inhabi- 
table, and so are parts of Can.ida, Brazil and 
.Vustralia, which countries stand respectively third, 
fourth and sixth in the list. India is seventh in 
area among tile largest countries. '* 


(T) Soviet,Union includes European Russia with an area of **1.46 
millton square miles and 93 36 million population and Siberia 
with an area of 4 8 million square miles and ^ 06 million popu¬ 
lation. • ' 

(2) China proper haiuan area of I 5 square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 302' I millions. 

(3) India includes Burma and Behichistan 
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From* the viewpoint ol* popufatic/ta,i> how*vA, 
I«dia leads other coiintrice with 318.9 million inhabi¬ 
tants and Is closely followij^ by China with 318.6 
million inhabitants. The United States is fifth aufong 
the countries in ai^a and fourth in ilbpulatioA. Of 
o7'2 square miles of the wofld’s are.a, India <x:cupies 
1-8 million square miles or 3.3 per cent, and of 1849.5 
millions of the .world’s population, India eotjtains 
,31S9 millions or 17 per cei/t, according to thQ 
census of 1921. In other words, 17 per cent of the 
world’s poindation is living in ,3.3 per cent <!( its 
area in India. 

Politically India falls under two great divisions • 
h'irst .that which is directly under British rule and 
IS called British Provinces. Second, that which is 
under the rule of the native princes and is called 
Indian States Some ol the Indian States are within 
the political jurisdiction of Ivocal British Govern¬ 
ments and. Administrations, while other states have 
direct relations with the British Government of 
India, During the past fifty years, there have Ixfen 
great variations in the area and population of India, 
as shown in the table bcloi\ 
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♦)ut oftiTc total area of 1, SOri.OOO square miles 

in 11)21. 1,094,000 sqi 4 ,ire* miles or OO^per cent IJfc- 
lonceil to Jtiritish Provisces and 711,000 sejuare miles 
or 40 per ceqt to Indian States and out of the total 
population of 31H i) millions. 2-f7 millions or 77 G 
per cent were living m tlritish Provinces and 71.94 
miliiqps or 22.5 j^er cent in Indian States. In other 
words, ^7.5 per cent ol the populascon were livinp 
an 60 per e«nt of tTie land in British Provinces, 
and 22.5 jxt cent ol the population in 40 per cent 
of tTie land in Indian State's. 

The most important question in eoiliieetion with 
the area of a country is yot «o much the actual 
amount of land as the supply of it in jiroportion to 
the {ftipulation, fi’hich is best <hown lij the tlcnsity 
or the number of population per unit of land. Like 
area and population, the ilensity has .also undergone 
Variation Ixith in British I’rovinees and Indian State* 
during the la%L 50 years, as shown below 

'I'illM.—5. 

Variation in Population per Square 
• Mile 111 India, 1871-1921. i 1 ) 


Year 

1871 

British Prov iiiecs 

210 

liidi.in States 

.Ml Indi.i 

1881 

228.9 

108.1 * 

184.3 

1891 

. 229 

111 

184 

1901 

211 

l.V.t 

167 

1911 

223 

11)0 

• 175 

1921 

225 

101 

177 


The aliovy table shows that during tiic iieriod 
under eonsnler.ation the density of (lopulation in 
_ India rose from 210 in 1871 to 22S.U in 1891. ynd 
' after rsmaming practically stationary- for a decade, 
declined to 211 in 1901, to rise again to 225 in 1921. 
The density of ixjpulation in Indian States declined 

(I) Stotislicni Ahnuact rC'Bnti»h India ^nd StatesmanV Year>booka 
fur ytali» indicated 
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from 1US*4 in 18Sl to lOl ui 1921, thou}>li*thcic ^’orc 
s8me rapid Huctuations Tn ttn-‘ intervening jieriods. 
Taking Indm as a whole, the density of.populajion 
after remaining praetieally stationary from l^SI to 
1891, deelined to l67 in 1901, but rose again to 177 
in 1921. The iiuetuations in* density arc partly due 
to the annexation of new territories fronj time 
to time and partly due to the eorreetion of Iha data 
through the sulisequent eensus.’Since the country has 
become iiraeticallj’’ settled as far as the frontier is 
coneeriied, it may be concluded that India is becoming 
more and nfore thickly populated and the supply 
of land is diminishing. ^ 

In spite of the increasing iKipulution, India is not 
yet as tlensely jiopuUfttd as some Of the countries in 
Western Europe or even as Japan. The density of 
population in India as eomparetl with that in eoun 
tries with a population of alxive lOo persons per 
square mile is shown m the table belpw. It is seen 
that the density varies from lOS per square mile iti 
Spain to 63G per square mile in Ilcigiuni. India 
stands tenth in the list oi the countries mentioned 
.ibovc and had a density of 177 jicrsons per stjliarc 
mile in 1921. The people of India arc better supplied 
with l.iiid than those of Japan, where there arc 295 
persons to the square mile. 
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Tabli?—4. 

Density of Population in Chief Countries. 


• ^ 


Country. ! 

• 

• 

Area in 10(To 
square miles. 

Population 
in millions. 

Population 
per square 
mile. 

-• • ■ “ 

• 

lielgium. 

• 

11.7 

7 t 

030 

Hollaiffl. 

12.5 1 

(>S 1 

540 

United King¬ 
dom. 

! 121 0 

•t7.;5 

• 38s 

Italy 

117.9 

* a.s.s 

;uo 

Japiin • 

•200.7 

7T0 

295 

(iermany 

isr» s 

59 .S 

239 

Hungary 

.55 0 

7.9 

220 

Austria 

02 :{ 

0 4 

199 

France 

, 212.5 

39.1 

185 

India 

1 ,.SU5 0 

.•ns !> 

177 

Spain 

l!t| 7 

21 :! 

108.S 


In cotincetion with the ilenstly of population, there 
arc several essential points which must lie borne in 
mind. First, some of the thickly )X)pu4atcd countries 
such as Hel^iiim, Holland atul Ungland, have colonics 
and deiiendencics, the resource.-^ of which augment 
the national wealth Second, in these days of ex¬ 
change economy, it is not mere density ot population, 
hut the state of industrial development and indus¬ 
trial efticiency ^vhich determine the prospertty of a 
people. 

• \lorc important than the density of {xipulatidfa, 
or mere land area per person, is the amount of land 
available for pnxluctive purjxises. Wf the total 
acreage of l,152i0OO.(K)O in all India, alxiut 
059,000,000 .icres "lielong to Hritish I'uaiuccs and 
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496,000,^)1 >6 iu'uN to Indian States. OPBritishf rto- 
»inces, there are return* foj- agricultural statistics 
only for 021,000,000 acres according tci. the profes¬ 
sional survey or 618,000,000 acres accqrding #o the 
"village papers, ’ i.l., papers prepareef by the village 
accountants for the assessment and collection of 
land revenue. Agricultural statistics are ba^ed on 
the figures givqn bj' village papers. (If Indian 
States, statistics are available' only tor 132,700,000 
acres according to the professional survey and 
132.900,00 acres according to the Village 
papers. Dhe statistics for Indian States are 
defective f®r two reasons ; First, additions have 
been made from time ’to time to the number of 
reporting States. Second, only a* small nuirtber of 
States submit returns of agricultural statistics. In 
most of the comparative statements, Indian States 
have, therefore, been omitted, the statistics of British 
Frovinees only being taken into consideration. 

The amount and distribution of productive land 
in proportion to the unproductive both in British 
Provinces and Indian States is shown lielow. It 
is seen that of the total acreage of 751,402<,000 
according to the village returns of 1920-21,165,Hl0,000 
acres, or 22 per cent, arc not available for cultivation 
or forestry. A large part of it is hilly and deserty. 
and the rest 4s covered with buildings, rojids and 
water and is, therefore, productive in the economic 
sense of the word, but unprrxluctive in the ordinary 
of technical sense. 586,087,000 acres of Lind are 
suitable for farming and forestry. In short, about 
four-fifths of the area, for which statistics are availa¬ 
ble, arelE)roductive(l) in India. 

J The word ** produrlivr *' has used (o brmg under oifr 

category arable and forest land and for puiposrs of comT>aHeon with 
similar land in f^jreign countries 



Table—5. • 

Proportion of Productive La^id to the unproductive in ^ndi.i, 1920-21. • 

- , ' » ■ - -»--- 

British Provinces | Isi'ian States | •All India. 
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Adapted Agiiruiliiral Stali^tir^ of l-idia Caltb'ta, W22 \'ol 
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Like»the total area, the productive .ajea has^al^o 
undergone some variatiop. The earliest records avail¬ 
able for productive area ia British Provinces are 
those of 1878-71). Out ot the total “acreage of 
513,271,000 excluding that of Benjiivi for which no 
data are available, 271),5S2<000 acres were productive 
during that period. This srea increased to 416,699,000 
acres in 1020-21, as shown in the table lielpw. The 
increase in productive area is.due to the same reasons 
as those in the case ol the total area * * 

Table—6. 


Oroivth in Acreage of Productive Land in 
Hntish Pr()\;inees. (lOOO acres ) 


Year | 

Total arda 

■Area not available 

• 

Prfidiir?- 

according 
to survey or 
; village papers 

for farming and 
forestry 

tive area 

i 

1878-79 1 

i' 6i.v’7i • 

233,Si89 

271,682=* 

1890-91 ' 

; lao.c.Ti 

11 4,729 

321.942 

1900-01 

1 518.739 

138,489 

410,250, 

1910-11 

; 018 ,.581 

149,994 

408,587 

1920-21 

018,^04 

141,505 

¥76,699 


The following table shows the proportion of pro¬ 
ductive area to the unproductiue in various countries. 
Although sotfte of the figures relate to pre-war period, 
yet they do not fail to give some rough idea of the 
subject. It is seen that the productive area varies 
from 6.7 pjr cent in the case of Australia to 96.2 per 
cent in the case of Hungary. 

(!) Bxcludintt for v^hith no sKin^hm available Stalisti-P 

cal Abatracts fe-Brilish India. London. 1661. p 173. 

(2) Th* dictcrepanciee between the^e and the figures for 1890-91 are 

due to different sources of stalisttcs ' 

(3) Adapted 640 acre^ to a square mile * 

(4) Staiisticjii Ab%trar.ta for British Indii. London. 1692. p 144 

(5) Agr rukural Stdsi'ilics of Indii. Caliutta, 1921. Vol I p 2—3, 
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In connection with the proportion df •productive 
ai^a to the unproductive hi each country, two things 
must be remtmbercd :;First,.*large areas,of land in 
several countries remain still unexplored. Nine- 
tenths of lan4 in Australia, for instamfb, are still un¬ 
known as far as their prdliuctivity is concerned. 
Second, population varies in different countrit^. In 
spite of the fact^hat only less than half th«*area of 
^thc United States is productive, the land area is so. 
vast in comparison with the population that it has 
a much larger area of productive Land per cifpitu 
than most of these countries. On the other hand, 
over three-fourths of the land in India are productive, 
but the per capita area iS very meagre. 

• * * 

3 Arable Land. 

The most imjiortant natural resources of a coun> 
try arc its arable land, upon which depends the 
supply of Ixjth food and raw materials. This is 
specially so in the case of India, where the popu¬ 
lation is very large and the question of food is the 
vital issue with the majority of the people. 

There has been a slight increase in the area*of 
arable land in British Provinces, for which alone 
early reliable statistics are available, as shown in the 
table below. The area was estimated at 227,027,000 
acres in 1884-8o. Taking the figures for 1890-01, 
which are mote reliable, as the basis of calculation, it 
is seen that the area rose from 321.135,000 acres in 
1890-91 to 388,834,000 acres in 1920-21, showing an 
increase of 20 per cent in 30 years. 
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^ADLE—8. - 


Growth in the Acreatje of*Arable Laud^in British * 
. •• Provinces (1) 


• * 

4; 

l*er gent of increase 

Year 

.Xci^age 1 

1 

as compared with 

• 

1890-91 

1881-85 * 

227,021,000 

• 

li<9() 91 

321,135,000 


1900-01 

3M,.S.55,000 ; 

7 

191011 1 

385,110,000 

‘l!) 

1920-21 1 

388,15-4-,01)0 i 

20 


In* 192()-2lt tliere were al?o 819,000 acres of 
arable land in Indian States, tlius niakiu <4 the total 
arable land for all India ■tS(),2T:i,O<)0 acres. This 
means an averaj^c ot l.a acre of aralilc land per iiiha- 
bittint, For* a poimlation depending mainly upon 
aKriculture, this supjily ol arable land is very meagre 
—a fact which becomes clearer when compared with 
that in other chief agricultural countries,as shown bc- 
kAv, It is seen that Argentine, Canada, United States 
and Australia ha\c each a pei capita acreage varying 
from 6.8 to 3.1. In 1911, there was a per capita acreage 
of 1.7 in the Russian Empire as against 1.5 in India. 
On the other hand, France—an industrially developed 
country-*-has an acreage of 1.4 per inhabitant. The 
United States, which is one of the leading manufac¬ 
turing countries, has more than twice as much acre¬ 
age as India. The arable land in the rest of the coun¬ 
tries varies from -9 acre per head in the case of Italy 
to .3 acre in the ease of Gieat Bailain and Japan. 

(I) .'<upra, p 16. 
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TablIi * it. 


Supply of Amble Land per head in Chief Countries (1) 


Country 

Year 

Total Arable • 
Land (lOQO 
• _ acres) _ 

Per Qipitu 
Arabic Land 
(acre) 

Argentine , 

iai7-ls 

09,167 

• *6.8 

Canada 

11)11 

-i*<,rn9 . 

60 . 

United States 


:i4.S,552 

:i-3 

Austmlm. 

1920 

1()809 


Russia (liurtipeaii) 

1911 

2T.S,(51,'i 

1-7 

India 

1920 

179,1 :ii 

1-5 

1'ranee 

1919 

51,40,5 

1 -1 

Itidy 

P'll 

:{1,78W 

. .9 

(Germany 

1921 

19,566 

•8 

Austria 

1920 

1.182 

•6 

Belgium 

1 '.)20 

2,990 

■4 

Cireat Bnt.iin 

1920 

1 

•3 

japan 

1919 

17.579 ’ 1 

.3 


Even this limited supply of amble land is not 
properly utilised for produetive jjurposes. A large 
part of it has not yet lieeii brought under eultiva- 
tion, while another laige seetion is left fallow every 
year, as show n in the table Ixdow. It is seen that 
of the total^ arable land, the aereage sewn with 
erops in British I’rovinees amounted to only 55‘7 

(I) AJaptrd Thr Uorlcl’s Almunai. 1924. Ycarbouk of U S 
Deparlment of Aniiriilluro in 1920 A Groumphy of the 
Worid’a AgrKultuir by V C I in* h and O E Baker, 
Washington DC. 1917 and Si.ii< unan a Ycarboirka Tor 
population ‘•Cl’ Supra 
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• « 

• . 

py cent in J1884-S5 Afld 54’6 in >920-21, ,shofvin^ 
littW tendency for the appropriation of arable land 
for cultural purposes. Of the un-appropfiated lancu 
the 8icreage»of fallow Idnd varied from 8 3 percent 
in 1884-85 to 45.7 per cent in 1920»2 ], and of the cul- 
turable waste other than fallow, from SG-t) in 1884-86 
to 29‘3 in 1920-21, showing a greater tendency 
towards the fallowing of arable land in recent 
years. 



Appropriation of Arable Land in British Provinces, 18S4-85 to 1920-21. 
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• ^ similartproportio\f*of arable 4and vcmains un¬ 
appropriated in Indian ^tates. The wastage of 
ara’blc land in all I ndUi is shown belo\\{. It is seen 
that of 4«fT,273,000 acr6s of arable land in all India 
in 1980-21, cmly 200.431,000 acr^s or 50.9 per cent, 
were utilised for croppnjg. Of the rest, 80,902,000 
acres, or lO.S per cent, were laid fillow' and 
132,8^0,000 aere.s, or 27 0 per cent were not brought 
under eulti\atioii - . > 


• taum-— n. 


oi Arabic Kami in Imlui in 10:i0-21 (3) 
(1(100 ajres) 


Arable l.ind 

* Ilritish 
1‘ioviiiee'' 

! liurian j 
Stales 1 

1 

All India 

• 

Current I'aliow 

<>1,3 17 

1 1 

1 1 

19 C15 

Total 

area 

80,902 

I'cr eeai 
of total 
108 

Culturable w asto 
otht^r til.in l.iHow 

11 i.SlK 

18,032 

132,880 

! 

27*0 

Net are.i sown 

212.259 

.5 1,172 

2<)0,.13l 

550 

Tot.ll 

3S8.4.'>1. 

91,819 

180,273 

too 


(!) The prrmd for wloih land is left unf'uUivalcd nnd 

mkonrd a {ulli»v. vant's m difTrrent proMncM, from two 
ycais III tl»r Ptiniab and North-Westrrn Frontier Pro- 

to ten >rai«» m iht Hombnv Presidency, according to 
lorn) Inivs and cii«tom« After tins period, tke land, if 
still left nni iiltivaied is tieited as abandoned, and included 
under the* heading of '*<uluirable waste’ Owing to this 
div*'isit\ in piartue th<» ilasmfication lietween ’* culturablr 
waste ” Slid ’ Minent fallow’ is of douhtful statisticol ar- 
(iirncy Agniultund Slali'^tus of India. W22. V'ol ! in 

(2) Includes areas siuh as groves, iiot classed in the sown area. 

and also areas under liamboos nnd thatching grass, when 
not forming a part of forest areas /bid . pp in—iv. 

(3) Adapted Agn« yhiiral Stntf'tics of India, Calcutta, 1922. Vol 

I p III nnd 192^ Vol II p iv 
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Fallovtfing once served a very neccslaty functi& 
itkthe economy of agiicufturg. But with the know¬ 
ledge of crdjj rotation ami the use of^.fertilizers, 
it has become an unnecessary was^e. Thgi'e is 
also a large, area* of kind which iS neglected or 
has not even Ik'cii brodght under cultivation. 
Only a part of it is utih'^cd for raising ba^nboos 
.' 111(1 tliatcliine ^r.iss, but by i:ir the largest part 
,ol It is wasted. Taking tht* current fallow and 
culliirabic waste together, it is seen that over 44 
jier cent ol at.iblc l.ind can be added to the al[;tual 
productive area of the countiy. 

There is“till .uiothei phase to the ijucstion. Having 
tropical climate, liuli.i e.in de\ote most of her arable 
Lind to more tlian otic ciopaye.ii’ The total area 
of land \\ hicli is utilised .a present for this purpose 
amounted, in lb.i()-21, to 2<>Ul;i,0<)0 acres iii Bri¬ 
tish India .uid .'V'fil-, ‘"»l» actes in Indian States, 
i.c., a tot il of :’,(»,«)(!(>, (j<K» .(cres in al^ India. This 
means prattically .in addition of ti.2 j'cr cent of cultur- 
able area to tlic cMSling ar.ibW l.iiid of the country. 
With the facilities .itloided by iiiig.ition and ferti¬ 
lizers, there is possilnbly ot tlius augmenting "the 
arable land of the ountre imciiscly. 

4 Forests. 

Toresis form one of the most important sources 
of nation il wealtli. The iiiipoi t.ince of .forints in 
conserving moisture, .in preventing inundation and 
and erosion, and in nuderiiting temperature eanncit 
be over-estimated in a country like India, which is 
subject to tropic.ll be.it .ind r.iiiifall. The value of 
forests as a direct source of wcjilth lierf, however, m 
the supply of timber and other building materials The 
supply of fuel is equally important in Im^ia due' 
to the fact that coal and oil resources are not 

(I) AgfriculturiA Staii-liu- of India, taltnla. 1922. Vol II p. vi. 
and 1923, Vol II p iv 
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aSetJuate sfnS water power is still undeveloped. 
To this must also be ^idcfed the yield of the se- 
call^d minor product., such as lac, caofitchouc and 
feeds., A larg^ number of industries, such as box and 
paper-making, also depends upon forests for raw 
materials. The preservation and improvement of 
forests are, therefore, <jf prime importance to 
national economy. , 

• Forests ii» India hcloug to the following chief 
classjs; I'irst, deciduous forests. They are most 
important and extend from the foot of the Ilima* 
layas throughout the country, furnishing the valu¬ 
able timber of sal, ironwpod, teak, red-sander, 
sandal, rose-wood, elxmy, acacia and others. Second, 
evergifeen forcstsT They are mext in importance 
and grow in the regions of heavy rainf.ill, compris¬ 
ing terminalia, cendralo, tuna, wild mango and 
others, located mostly in the west coast of India 
and in Burm.'v and Andaman islands. Third, dry 
forests. They are located in tracts where the 
rainfall is less than twenty inches, such as the 
Punjab and Central Indi.a. Fourth, Alpine forests. 
They arc Uxated in Northern India, Burma and 
Assam and comprise roughly the vegetation in the 
altitudes between 12,000 and ;j,000 feet including 
such varieties as junipar. birch, spruce, fir and 
cedars, cypress and oak. Fifth.* tidal forests. 
They grow on those alluvi.il lands which are subject 
to overflow of tides and are found on the coast of 
Burma, Bengal and Madras. They are valuable 
for such timber as sundnri and for fuel. Sixth, 
reparian fo«sts. They are represented in the 
Punjab and Burma. 

. Forests are more or less fixed in area. But there 
has been slight increase due mostly to the annexa¬ 
tion of new territories, as seen below. Taking into 
consideration the figures for *900-0}, which are 
more complete, ait is noticed that the forest area 
increased from 208, 3(54 square miles to 250, 473 
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2.7 


square ^iles within the la^ twej^ty years. During 
the same time, the proportion of for&ts to total 
%rea increased from 21. {f7 |^r cent to 23.1 per cent, 
although it fell again to 22.^ per cent in JL921'22. 

• TAijr.E—12. • * • 

Variation in I'orcst /trea in British India. 


Year 

Total Land 

Forest 

Proportions of for¬ 
ests to ^nd area 


Area 

Arc^ 

1890-91 

894,0.-,9 

112,608 

• 13 

1900-01 

948,348 

20^,361 

21.97 

1910-11 

. 1,071,010 

243,47.s 

22.5 

1920-21 

1,012 266 

230,473 

23.1 

1921 22 

1,098,341 • 

249,304 

22.7 


Thanks to the cl<?vation and rainfall, nearly all the 
trees of commercial irajxjrtancc are represented in 
India. There are about 2000 species of timber 
trees, which are broadly classified into soft and hard 
wood trees. The soft wood trees arc coniferous or 
coae-l>caring and arc supplied by the Alpine forests. 
In India they are mostly inaccessible due to their 
location in high altitudes. The hard wood trees 
arc broad-leafed and are supplied larj^ely by dftidu- 
ous forests. Between the two chief classes are 
to be found all kinds of medium weight trees. 

Out af a tdtal area of 1,0US,341 square miles in 
British Provinces, excluding Delhi ,and Man- 
pur, 249,304 square miles or 22.7 per cent were 
under forests in 1921-22. This area includes unclassed 
state forests or “public forest land”, which con¬ 
tains in many provinces unoccupied waste, often 
entirely devoid of trees. (1) The acthal forest area 

would not amount to more than 13 per cent. (2) 

• - - - - -- 

(I) Statistical Abstracts re British India, Calcutta, 1923, p. 354 
foot note. 

Agnculturaf Statistics of India. Calcutta, 1924, Vol I. p. lii. 
On the assumption that the actaal area under forests is 
represented by the records of the Dipartment of agriculture. 
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* There is^^ood deal b’f variation ia the rlistribu- 
tioa*of forest land in dillere^t provinces of the coun¬ 
try.’ Most of the forests are to be fot\ud in a fe\f 
sect^ns Burma, which* is geot'raphicalK' outside 
India* proper* contains about , half the forests 
having 144,708 sciuare njdes out of the ‘total forest 
area of 249,504 square miles. In India proper, Assam 
has the largest area of forests, i c , 21,408 square 
miles and is closely lollowed by the Ctutral Provinces 
ihcludmg Berdr ami Madras with an area of 19 “92 
and 1^),3U4 square miles respectively, as shown in 
the table lielow. It is also seen th.it the proportion of 
forests to the total area of the province varies Ironi 
IU'2 jx'r cent in the ease of I'oinbay to 59 5 per cent 
in theyuse of Uurijia. 

T.Mti.iv—1;{,* 


(jeograpliieal Distribution of forests in British 


India in 1921-22 (1) 

• 1 

I'roviuee 

Totttl I 
Area ' 

I'orest 

•\rea 

I’roijortion ot 
forests to tota 
iireti 

Burinu 

243,282 

144,1 Ob 

39'3 

Assam 

19,217 

'Jl 

1 

43 0 

Ccntr.il rioviuci.' 


i 

r 

and Uera^ 

,19,917 

' 19,792 

19 8 

Madras 

1 12.257 

19,39-1 

130 

Bombay 

123,223 

12.532 

lU 3 

Bengal 

78,00,' 

10,621 

; 13 5 

Other Pfovinces | 

361.765 

21 ,()S1 

i 5-9 

Total. 1 

1,098,341 1 

1 249j5t)4 

Li 22.7 


(l) Annual Return of ^toiiitu^ rc Forc^l Administration in British 
India. Calcutta. 1913, p. I. 
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The furc^t area of the wotIcI cscluiUu^ partg »f 
^ia, South America ami, Africa, amounts to 1618 
nnllion hecturs or 24 jjcr cent of the land area# i.e., 
alKjut the same proportion *as that in tndia. But 
in proiiortiou to iKifiulation the forest •land in fndia 
is quite inadfquatc to supply the needs of modern 
life. Tins is clearly brought about by comiKiring the 
per cajiita foicst area of India with that of'other 
countries, as «hft\\n in the ti^ble below. It is seei^ 
* that the forest area per inhabitant vaVies from .02 
hectar in the case of the I'iiited Kinjiifom t* 7.0 
hcetars in ^lie c.ise of Austr.ilia. Exeeplinn the 
United Kinploni, Hel>;iuin and Italy, India has the 
smallest foiest area pei mihabitant, which amounted 
to T4 hcctar in 1020-21 , , 

l.Miia.—11. 


I’cr cajiita I'orcst Area in V.irious Countries. * 


Country 

1 1 otal uie.i of 

i'er Capita area 

woods and forests 
(millions of 

•of w oods and 
forests 


hectars) 

(heetarsl (2) 

Australia 

41 2 

~7:g 

Argentine 

42 1 

4.0 • 

Russia (European; 

15.V8 

1.5 

.\usLria 

1 0.7 

1.5 

Ilungary , 

! 0 o 

1.1 

Canada 

7 O 

.81 

United States 

77 0 

• .72 

Japan 

1 18.4 

.24 

E ranee 

0.7 

.24 

Germany 

11.2 

.23 

India (British; 

35 1 

.14 

Italy j 

t.'i 

.11 

Belgium ' 

.51 

.07 

United Kingdom 1 

1.2 1 

•02 

(1) Adapted Annuaire 
Rome. I92Q! p p 

Internationale de Stalistigue Asricole. 
1-17 

(2) The population oi Argt'ntme has hren^ taken at A 6 millions 

Tlie population of 

olhei countries haa been yivcn before. 
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I’KOBUtTlON IN INDIA 

« * 

• B. ^'Fisheries. 

Pisheries also form a very important source ,of 
natilbal wealth. The’junction of ftshe9*to a country 
are various. Pirst, they make a very delicious and 
nutritious fbftd. Second, they Are the chief means 
of exploitation and conservation of sucli small plants 
and animals as alf 2 [ae and protozoa—a function which 
become* all the more important in a country like 
.India because of its tropical clima*te and prolonged 
rainy season. Third, they feed upon the eggs amf 
larvtie of such injurious insects as mosquitoes and 
thus render a very valuable service in the prevention 
and control of iliscascs like m ilaria. (1) Fourth, they 
Supply raw material for ^ch industries as those 
relating to oil, •glue and manure. Fifth, fishing 
develops some of the best qualities of character 
such as courage, enterprise and ingenuity and thus 
helps the up-building of national lilc. 

Like Japan, North America and most of the Euro¬ 
pean countries. India jiossesscs large hshcrics, which 
may be divided into three classes I'irst, freshwater 
fisheries including rivets, brooks, ponds, jheels, tanks 
marshes and rice-fields. Second, brtickish water fishe¬ 
ries of estuaries, creeks anti lagtxjus. Third, marine 
fisheries consisting of the foreshore and deep water. 

There arc in India 437 genera and 1,G37 species of 
fishes and of these, 79 gtner.i and 3G1 p species are fresh 
water fi^ies and the remaining inhabit either brac¬ 
kish or sea vi’atcr. The number of migratory fishes 
is rather limited. There are alKiut 53 different 
kinds of fishes considered to be edible in India. (2) The 
main varieties of inland fishes are hilsa, rohu, catla, 
vetki, inurrdl, ctirp, trout and c.vt fishes. Among 
the brackish w'ater and marine fishes the following 
are th^ chief : sardins, mackerel, cat fiishes, seer, «olei 

(1) Cf. Madiaa Fisherica Bulletin XI, p 161. . 

(2) A etatistical account of 6sh supply ain Madfaa, Madras. 1923. 

pp. 133-34. • 
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mango fishes* pom fret, vontril^ shask a^.ray fisljest 
Asiong the other hisherie% the oyster, turtle, pearl, 
mussel and chank are the jShief.. 

The most importont fresh water fisheries* in 
India are located ii» Bengal, Bihar and«Orissa, large 
sections of w\iich are occupied by rivers and their 
branches and tributaries. The inland water of these 
provinces has an area of about 8,000 sciuare tniles, 
^which during thi rainy season js more than doubled. 
’(1) The rivers in Madras, Sind :ind the*Punjab are* 
also important sources offish-supply. In short, •the 
inland water.fisheries of India are not excelled cither 
in area or jxitentiality by any other fisheries except 
those of the United State*. There are also large areas 
of brackish water fisjieries, the most import.'uit of 
which are the Sundarbans occupying an area of 5700 
square miles. They are teeming with several species 
of valuable fishes which are within the easy reach 
of Calcutta and other lucrative markets. (2) 

The richest fisheries of India are, Tho wever, the 
marine, including both the foreshore and deep water. 
Madras has a coast line of 1750 miles with a shallow 
water area of 10,000 square miles. An cquajly 
large or larger area extends from the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal to Burma and Malaya peninsula. 
Another import.ant area of fishablc water is the 
Arabian sea. The fine weather of Bombay coasts 
permits even small crafts to fish for more^than half 
the year. The marine fisheries of India are practi¬ 
cally inexhaustible. 

6. Minea 

Another source of wealth to a country are the 
mines, Precious metals, such as gold and silver, 
satisfy the desires of a large number of people for . 

(1) Reports on the results of enquiry into the fisheries ot Bengsl 

and fiahery «natterft in Europe and America, Calcutta, 1906. 

p. 4 • • . 

(2) Annual Report of the Department of rialiertea. Bengal, Bihar 

and Orissa. Calcutta. 1920, p 7 
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decorationornamentation. Of still mare impor¬ 
tance are the minera's, sttch as copper, zinc, t^p. 
and sulphur, which bisic materials for many 

manufacturing industries. Hut the greatest value 
of thC minefirts lies in the supply of.material for 
machinery and incchanfcal power. I'roni this view¬ 
point,^ iron, coal and od arc the most important 
mincraU products and form the ^motive force of 
piodcrn indusj:rial civUi'-ation. ^ 

I'or llie convcmcnce of study, mineral resources 
ma>'» he elassilU-d as fuels, metals jmd non-metals. 
Among the most imiiortaiU tiicls are coal, oil peat 
and g.is, of which the fust two ,iie found in com¬ 
parative a laind.ince in hidli Metals consist of 
such important 4iiiiiera1s as won, gold, silver and 
eojiper, I'li'ilvC tlie miner.al fuels, wdneh arc ‘ jierish- 
able" and aie e\h.lusted in a single ii'-e, metals are* 
more or less duialile and a l.irge porlioii e.iii he pre¬ 
served III t;al, altliouuli tlnough wear ;in<l tear, 
oxidation aiuF other elionucal ehaiiues, parts of them 
arc lost. The inelaliie'•loeh <>1 gold .ind silver thus 
increases every \e.ir. Uxi.e|)t imn, the supply of 
inogt of the metals isialher limited iii India The 
non metallic minerals consist of such structural 
meterials as lime, sand, cement and clay ; abrasive 
materials, such as uiiUstoiie and emery ; chemical 
meterials such as aisenic, borax, gy^isum, s.ilt and 
sulphur ; j^igiiients such a - h ir\ tes , and iniscell.iiieous 
m.iterials such as .vslicst'js, graphite and magnesite. 
^1) ludi.i has coiisidcr.ihlc siijiply of some of these 
non-inctallic minerals. 

Coal is the most important of all minerals, 
both liecause* it is a source of motive power and 
because it yields a large nuiiihcr of important by- 
’produc^s. The coal seams of India occur in deposits 
younger than those in wdiicli the principal fields 

1, Van C R , tons^rval’on of Nlitural Resources in U S » 

New York, 191^. p 102 
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of Europe ftre found. Suflici4at iafortnajiion i9^n»f 
yet available for estimation of the re’serves beyond 
Ae depth o{ 4,000 feet. The total superhcia} area 
for which the estimate is inifde, is 3333 s<fuare miles. 

In comparisorw with those in other countries, 
the coal reserves in India ajrc rather snuill, as shown 
in the table below. It is seen that the United 
States with Alaska is far ahead of other gotuitrics 
in the posses'ifcn of coal rcs<^r\cs, which amountTto 
3 ."('O.C.dU million tons. Canada and Vhina occujij? 
the second .ind third places havinjj lespec^vcly 
1,301,000 and 1,100,000 million tons. India with a 
reserve of 87,000 million tons stands seventh in 
the list and leads countries like I'rance, Russia and 
Japan. 
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Estimated Coal Reserves in Chief Cousitncg, (1) 

. 

• • 

Country 


• 

United States with AVis'tn 
Canada 
China * 

Siberia 
British Isles 
Germany 
India * 

Poland 
Ukrania 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Indo-China 
France 

Russia (Bnropeau) 
Belgium 
Japan 

Other countries 


Total 


Petroleftm is another important fuel mineral. 
Bike coal, it furnishes many by-products. Petroleum 
is found in two distant areas in India. The one 
is on the east including Assam, Burma and the 
islands of the Arakan Coast and extends to Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo. The other is on the west, 

* (1) The ^orld Aimanar. New York 1924, p. 746 
(2)' The latest scietrtific investigation of the coal reserves of the 
world was made in 1913, when the coal reserves were 
ciassihed arcotdlivi to their fuel vaHie and ^cressihility The 
total reserves amounted to 7,258,‘>66,000.000 metric tons 


Total Reserves 

C 

. p, c. of total 

(milhons ol 
metric tonj?) 

15.4 

:$,.-.()0,n()() 

1 :i(U 000 

17 4 

1,100,000 

1 k:i 

102.000 

- 2,4 

160,000 

2 1 

'' i -ts.uoo 

1 9 

H7,000 

1 1 

OS,000 ' 
rciODo 1 


24,500 


22,000 


18,000 

15.4 

12,000 

1 

11,000 
9,000 
912,000 : 


T0,8r>3,ri0o 

100 
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iacludiQg the Punjab and BuIuchiAan^nd extending 

Persia. Ot these Kvo areas, the eastern urea 
IS by far the more importat^t. 

The known resources of the world’s petrdleum 
amount to 45,05.j?000,000 barrels of %■! gallon! each, 
as shown in the table beltiw. It is seen that South 
America including Peru, Llolivia, Columbja and 
brazil posscssc'i U,280 million barrels or 20.Oper cj:nt. 
but us fur us a single country as concerycti, the Unit^ 
Stutes stands hrst and possesses U,U00 million 
Ijurrels or 20 i>er cent and is followed by Russia 
with d,?.-).* million barrels or 15 per cent. India 
has the resources of only 093 luilhon barrels or 2.3 
per cent ot the world’s •total amount. 

1 AULIi—lO. 

I’etroleuni Resources ot the World. (1) 



yuaiitity in 


Region oi country 

million barreki 
of 42 gallons 

Percentage of 
total. 


each 


South .America 

y .280 

20^9 

United States 

9,000 

20 

Russia including Sughu 


15 

hail 

0 .1 oo 

Persia and Alehdpotainia 

5.7:jo 

12.7 

Mexico 

4.723 

• lb 

East indies 

3.015 

G.G 

China 

1 373 

3 

2.7 

Japan Hi. Formosa 

1 235 

Europe 

1.135 


Canada 

003 

2.2 

India 

003 

2.2 

Algeria and Egypt 

925 

2 

• 

Total; , 

IIIHhSSI 

100 


(I) Adapted. Some Ciieat Commoditiea. Yoik. 1923, p 111. 
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'Water is itill’another source of power.' Unlike 
coal and petroleum, which afe perishable and exhaus? 
tible, the syipply of power from water vesources is 
permanent and practically inexhaustible, though 
limited. * • ‘ , 

A preliminary forecast shows that India has the 
following water power areas: First, nearly the 
whplc ofRurma Second, tlic whole of Northern India 
uiong the Ilinvilaya ranges, comprising Assam, Nor¬ 
thern Bengal, the United I*ro\ inces. the Punjab and 
the North-western I'rontiers, Third, the whole of 
Western Ghats in Bombay and down to Southern 
India. Fourth, on a smaller scale, Madras .and Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. It has bedn estimated that the 
water power rcsoilrccs of India jwiouiit to 27,000,000 
horse jxiwer. 

In comparison with other countries, India stands 
very high in water power resources. The water 
power rcsouri^s of the world have been estimated 
to be 439,000,000 horse jxjwcrs .and of these re¬ 
sources, 190,000,000 horse powers arc loc.itcd in 
Africa alone, mostly in the Congo river regions. 
Taking into consideration only the ad\auccd coun¬ 
tries, the United States with the resources of 28,000, 
000 horse powers stands at the head of the list and 
is closely followed by India \s ith the resources of 
27,000,000 horse jiowers, as seen in the table below. 
Brazil with 25,000,000 horse power resources occu¬ 
pies the third place. Canada and f'hina eath with 
20 ,000,010 horse power resources compete for the 
fourth place In proixirtion to population, some of 
the smaller countries, such as Norway and Sweden, 
are, however,* better sup])lied with water power re¬ 
sources than China, India and even the United States. 

In r^pect to the development of the water power 
resources, the credit lies with Buropean countries, as 
show'Q in the same table. Switrerland and Germany, 
for instance, have dcvelojicd respectively 7G and 74 
per cent of their water power resources. Among 
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the othes iifiportunt co untrii^s, the iiniheti States, has 
cj^evcloped 33 per cent, IWily 32 per cerTt, Prance 29.7 
per cent, Sweden 2G. 7 per cent, Norway 24.3 per cent, 
and Japan IG.G per cent? The dcvclbpcd water 
power resources of«lndia amount to o«»ly ‘oS pcf cent 
of the potential wealth. . 

Taulu—17. 

Water Power Resources it Chief (iountries. 


1 

Country * j 


Developed 

Pereerftages 

Horse Powerj 

Horse 

Power. 

of developed 
to potential 

United States 1 


9,2 13,000 

33 

India 1 

'J 7,0()T»,(»<>() 

1.5(^190 

•Ot> 

Bra/-U 

2.">,<I()(),()(M> 

2.*>0,000 

1 

Can.ada 1 

20,(I()0,(H)(( 

2,11M,000 

12 

China I 

)()0,( (1K) 

l.G.'iO ' 

•oo.s 

British Is'es | 

9,000,()()•) 

1 200,904) 

«> «> 

Japan | 

(•>.000,0(10 

1,000,000 

IGG 

Mexico 

(>,000,000 

400 ooo 

GG 

Nor way j 

.■>,.",00,090 

i,;r>o,ooo 

2 1‘5 

Agentine 

1 .^..■lOO.OOO 

2 .",,ooo 

• -5 

P ranee | 

4,700,000 

1,100,000 

29-7 

Sweden j 

-4 500.000 

1,200,0(K) 

2G-7 

Spain 1 

4,000,0(M) 

()00,0(«l 

15 

Itiily 

3,SOOO()() 

1,1.■>0,000 

32 

Germany 1 

1.3.5O()0O 

1 000,000 

• 7 4 

Switzerland | 

1,100,000 

1,070.00() 

70 

Regarding 

the energy 

resoiii'ces of the wor'd, a 


very interesting estimate has been made by Dr. 
Thomas T. Read of the I'cderal Burcaif ol Mines, I'.S. 
Government. Taking the estimates of probable and 
possible available coal, petroleum and wat^r powet 
in the principal countries of the world and reckoning 
them in terps of millions of horse power years, they 
line up, according t6 his estimate* ^as shown in the 
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•t*bk below^ It,is sec/, thiit thc-United St iles with 
riOdJOOO niiiliftn horse powet years of coal, 400 milhpa 
hojrse power yc*irs of p.;lroleurn and 37 ;mllion horse 
IJoiyer yc.ii*3 of water, ist the most powerful country 
in tlK* workl, anil is lollowed by China, Germany, 
Can.'ida and other countries. India witn 11,000 mil¬ 
lion horse power years ol co.il, 70 million horse power 
years ti^petroleiiin and 20 million horse power years 
of* water stands ninth in the list' of the powerful 
toun tries. * 

« Tauli:— is. 


Bneigy Kcsomccs ol the Woild. ili 


Colujtry. 

. Coal 

t 1 

rt^rolcuiii. jWcitcr power 

1 

1 

1 (millions ol 1 

(Imillions of 

millions of 


11 . 1*. yc.vi*^)Ul. 1*. years.. 

11 . 1’. years ) 

United States 

r)Uo,uuo 

loo 

37 

China 


1 oo 

20 

Germ.my 

IMIUO 

<» 

2 7 

Caiiaila 


lo 

22*7 

GreiuL hritaiii 

27,000 

i 


.\u8tralia 

10,000 


1 

Russia 

Poland and 

17,000 

j 

i 

IG 

Czecho- 


• 1 


Slovakia^ 

1 1,000 

1.7 1 

1 

India 

11 .(too 

70 1 

27 


The most important nnucial is, howewr, iron. 
Machinery and meehamcal jiower are the two mam 
pillars of the modern industrial organisation. While 
power can be supplied by water or by any of the 
•fuel resources such as coal and oil, there is no kncAvn 
substitCite for iron. 

Metallic iron is scaicely found m a puie state. The 
value of iron depends upon the pro|xjrti6u of iron con- 


(I) Ihe Worlds .Maiana,. New York. 1924. p 744 
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tents and the nature of oth'Jr cojuposinij eleme^nte. • 
Some of the ores are kno\sn to cont.ain as much as 72 
per cent of iron, but ores with 60 per cent of iron 
are regarded to be of a higHly dcsiral)le ^rade ifhe 
ores of commerci;\i value must have ;kt* least 25 per 
cent of iron.* • 

The iron ores of India have not yet been fully ex¬ 
plored. But vast iron ore dospisits have lyAi dis¬ 
covered in Singlflium, and in tlvc KeonjUar, Beuai irtid 
Ma 3 'urbliani States of Ortssa.TIiese ironbres lie on the 
average at a distance of ri'i miles of the tuel supplj’ 
area and cpntain more than Go (ler cent of iron. 
They are among the largest and richest lesoiirces 
of the world and are disinhnted as follows: ,1) 


District 
Singbhum 
Keonjhar States 
Bonal State 
Regions between the at 
Mayurbhan) State 


<Jiftintity ill trtn 

1,07 1 , 000 ,(too 
800,000,1)00 
GGG 000,000 
re two 21 (^ 0 ( 10,000 
10 ,(> 110,000 


Total...2,8:12,000,000 

In comparison with other countries, Indi.a occtipi- 
es a very high place in the possession of iron resour¬ 
ces, as shown in the table below. It is seen that 
France, as she,has lieen constituted by the recent 
Verseilles Treaty, possesses .">630 million tons of 
ores, which amount is the largest in the v^orld. But 
the United States leads the world having the largest 
amount of metallic iron. India with 2,812 million 
tons of iron ores and 1,699 million tons of metallic 
iron stands fourth among the countries.. 


(I) Record* o( the Geological Survey of Yndia. Calcutta, 1922, 
Vol LIV part 2 pp 203—212 
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Iron Resources it^Chtef Countries.Jl) 


(Country* * j 

Iron Ore • 

• 

Iroji Contents. 

I'ranee # i 

."■if’idO 

i'so.'i 

United Sfates 

■t:2."i() 

• 203,")- 

New Found Uaiid 


iT.'iO 

India 


1(100 = 

Cuba • 

. 

loso 

Norway and Sweden 

l.">2."i 

• S(11- 

Great Uritatn 

130(1 


Germany 

12 ()1> • 

311 

Russia • * 

!s:ji • 

37(1 

Spain 

T11 

310 

Luxemburg 

27t) 

j 0'> 

Austria 

213 

75 

Other linrope.ar^ 
Countries i 

200 

' 115 


Of the other inineiills, India h.is an unsuallv wide 
rang^ of resources ui variety thnuirh not in ([uantity. 


(1) Mineral Indvistry during l‘>2l. New York. 1922. pp 306—27 

Records of Ceologu-al Suivey of India. Calcutta. 1922. Vol 
LIV. port 2. pp 203—712 

(2) Some Great Commodities. New York? 1923. p 68 

(3) Calculated 
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INDUSTRIES 

1, Forestry 

As an industry, forestry presents some peculiarity 
which distintjuishes it from other industries. A for¬ 
est of valuable tun1)er takes a Ion" time to mature, 
c;enerally from 50 to tOO years accoVding to thft soft¬ 
ness or hardness of the wood. An individual can 
scarcely feel interested in an industry of which nei¬ 
ther he himself nor his immediate successors can 
reap the benefit. Even when po''Sessq<l of a natural 
forest, an individual is scarcely interested in preser¬ 
ving it for social benefit. This is clearly seen in 
the case of the United States When first discovered 
there were S22,000,000 acres of forests, of wWch 
now only 4.03,000,000 acres are left. A similar thing 
happened in India. In the early part of British 
rule, forests were rapidly destroyed. The acreage 
of agricultural* area and the construction of 
r.iilways were pushed forward at sthc cost 
of forests. It was the short.-ige of timber to meet 
the demand of public works that led to the reali¬ 
sation of the necessity of forest service. Forestry has 
therefore become a public or semi-public industry 
in India as in other countries. 

Although local efforts were made in Malabar, 
in ^1306, in Bombay in ls47, and in Madras in 1856, 
it was only ^in 1864 that an inspector-general of 
forests to therCover^iment of Indja was appointed 
and a department of forestry was* created. Forest 

0 
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«4,mimsti^fcioii vi a <kvisioa of the Dbpartment of 
Revenue and Agriculture. Subject to the general 
supervision of the Government of India* the adm'ini- 
stration 6f forestry rests with Provincial Govern- 
meats. The •first forestry act (was passed in 1865 
and since then several l»cal and natiobal acts have 
been passed. The policy of the government is to 
deveSop forests and to protect them from disease, 
Arc, grazing animalsound unauthorised felling. 

For administrative purposes, forests in India 
are* divided into three classes, namely reserved, pro¬ 
tected and unclassed, according to the degree of 
State control. The reserved forests are under the 
direct control of the GovAnment. They are inten¬ 
ded to be maiatained permanently for the supply 
of timber, fuel and other products or for the protec¬ 
tion of water supply or other similar purposes. 
The protected forests are those in which the control 
is not so strict and to which local comm unities have 
benficial exelrcise of rights. The unclassified forests 
are those in which there is practic illy no restriction 
for the use of the public. Gf the 249, 504 square miles 
oCforcsts in 1921-22, 103,789 square miles, or 41 
per cent, were reserved, 7,550 square miles, or 3 
per cent, were protected, and 138,165 square miles 
or 56 per cent, were unclassed. The last class of 
forests are mostly located in provinces where there is 
a scanty population, such as Burma and Assam. 

The outturn of forests in India is classified under 
two heads, major products consisting of timber and 
fuel and minor products comprising bamboos, grazing 
and fodder grass and such other products as lac, 
caoutchouc, myrabalans and cardamoms. They are 
disposed of either by the Government directly or by 
purchasers and rightholders. * 

The outturn of forest products within the last 
16 years, i. <., from 1905-6 to 1921-22, is shown below. 
It it seen that afthough forests have increased very 
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little in the acreage, thcie has beca*sume decided 
iCicrease in the produce per ^uare mile, rising from 
1,054 cubic* leet to 1,448 cabic feet in timber ,and 
fuel and from Rb. 1^7 to 35 m the vuli^.of mingr pro¬ 
ducts, 1 e., while the aica increased by 6 per cent, the 
outturn of timber and fuel incieased by 46 per cent 
and that of minor products by 100 per cen^. • 
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The timber production of Indifc is ddt sufiloieftt 
fsr her hirec popuUitioit. It has been estimated 
that the aTinuil growth i/ aljout 1^0 million 
cubic feet, of which only 361 million cubic 5eet 
or 30 per cent w?is cut in 1031--22.* * But eVen if 
the whole ijrowth is cut. * the supply of timlier 
would be quite inadequate to the needs <jf the 
people. Some jdca of India’s iiosition in* ■ tim^ier 
. supply may lie had from tlw followpiR table. It 
is seen that even countries like .\ustria-liunyary 
or Sweden jiroduce more timlicr than India^ i.c., 
2,827 million cu. It. or million cu. ft. as ajiraiust 
361 million cu. ft. 

Table—21 

Timljcr I’roduction in borne Chiel Countries. (1; 


Country 

Year 

1 

(Juautity in millions. 

Canada 

1920 

I 1.3 .u. 

Iioard ft. 

United States 

1920 

33. 8 

’• ** 

Norway 

Annually 

345 Cubic. 

Teet. 

Sweden 

1 ’re-war 


• 


average 

950 


India 

1921-22 

301 


Austria-IIungarj' 

Pre-war 

average 

2,827 ,. 

•t 


One of the functions of forc.its is tRc .supply 
of grazing land to domestic animals. In IU21-22,11. 8 
million animals were allowed to graze in the public 
forests, of which 0. 6 millions were allowed on 
payment of fees and ." 2 millions were allowed 
free. Every ye.ir a large amount of forest products 
is ^iven away free or sold at reduced jirice. Th& 
value of such products amounted to 85.7 kikhs of 
rupees in 19^-22 The imixirtuncc of forests to na> 
tional produrtion is*also seen in,the value of their 

(I) Collected Cf Some Great Commodities.*New York, and Sute- 
men's Yearbook 
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elp»rt8, wUicb atAouated to 9.-9 crores of rupees in 
1921-22.' Almost the same Amount in value of timb«r 
was imported during tmt year. ' 

T^e table below shows the growth of the forest 
production in Tndta for the past 1(5 years," Taking 
the figures for 1910-11 'for which complete data 
are ajrailable, as the basis of comparison, it 
is 3 een ‘that the production has increased by 35 
per cent. 


(1) Annual Return o( Stetiatics telatinc to FnreM A2mina*tnli«n 
in Bntuh India. Calcutta. 1923, pp 13. 22. and 20 

(2) Prevloua atahatica aiC not uaeful for ahowing tKe growth of 
productivity in the rnetnod uted here 
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•Uolikc otfcflfr iaduatt'ies, forestry is a public or 
semi-public cuter prise, as noted before, and the profit 
is largely appropriated by the Government. The 
surplus from the revenue is also a fair indicator 
of the' growth*of forestry, as shUwn below. It 
is seen that in 30 ycare from 1890-91 ‘to 1920-21, 
the auiount of revenue increased from 149 lakhs to 
541j, llK expenditure from 80 lakhs to 364, 
Dpnng the s^me timr the surplus rose from 09 
lakhs to 177, showing an inere.ise of 158 per cent. 

( 

T.viir.K—23. 


Growth m the Surplus \’;ilue of I'orestry. 



i 


St’KPLOS 

Year 

1 

Revenue 
(I.akhs of 

K' ) 

lix])enditure 
(L.iklis 
of Ks) 

1 

\nioutu 
(Lakhs 
ot Ks) 

I’er cent of 
increase 
compared 
with 1819- 

91. 

iHuyul 

ito 

80 



1900-01 

197 

111 



1910-11 

274 


S() 

24 

1920-21 

511 

364 

121 

75 




177 

158 


2. Fishing. 


Fishing is one of the tildest industries of the world. 
It has come down from pre-htstone times. A con¬ 
siderable number of the world’s population is 
supported by fishing. In India alone 1.5 million 
population depends upon fishing for the\r livelihood, 
according to the census of 1921. 
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The lyethods of catching**fish ip Indip are stiU 
very primitive. Amon^ yie implemenfe, the most 
irilportivnt j^re the folio wittj?: (1) fixed engines 
and nets ; (2) mo^ cable engines, nets, •traps and 

other contrivance*, (2) missile implement asuch 
as spears and arrows ; (1]^ baited hooks, springs, 
rods and lines and bottom lines , (.'>) twisted 

cards and knots. The nets are of variou^ kinds, 
square, round, medium and minute sized, meshed aitd 
•drifting with one or two ciirftimitrojts* Among the* 
fishing boats are to be ineiitioned duf^outs, dtuj<f^ or 
small Ixiats and big bo.its With these jirimitivc and 
obsolete impfements and with illiter.ite and so-called 
lower caste lishermeii, Ipidi,! has made very little 
progress in lishing industry, espeipally in brackish 
or sea water areas. 

The richness of lisheries in India drew the .atten¬ 
tion of naturalists and amateurs even in the last 
quarter of the IStli eenturj. They oc'casionally 
described and el.issified iishes until the cniddle of the 
1‘Jth century. In ISGT, Sir .\rthur Cotton, an irriga¬ 
tion engineer, pointed out to the Secretary of State 
for India, the danger to the coastal fisheries of 
Madras arising from weirs in the rivers. The sjftne 
year, the Government of India made inquiries into 
the general conditions of the fisheries of the country. 
In 1SG8, Coloqel Str.ichey, the Inspector General of 
Irrigation Works, suggested the institution of an in- 
quirv into the migration, S|ia\\ning and other habits 
of edible fishes. In consequence. Surgeon Major 
Francis Day was appointed to iiivestig.ate the ques¬ 
tion of weirs in the livers of Madras and other pro¬ 
vinces. The same year, he was made .the Inspector 
General ot Fisheries in India He made several 
reports on tresh w.'iter and marine (ish and fisheries in, 
1873, After his death in 188'J, all the interest in the 
fisheries subsii^ed. 

Meanwhile^Colon<»l Alcock made an investigation 
of the fisheries of the Bay of Beng^»and found them 

7 
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to J)e of inestimable value. But no work of practical 
importance was undertaken until 1905, when t]^e 
Government of Madras initiated an enquiry into the 
possibilities of fishing industries, both fresh 
and'marintf <Water, under the •supervision of Sir 
F. A. Nicholson. Soon c after the publication of the 
report of this investigation, a department of fisheries 
was established in Madras. 

^ * The Government, of Bengal started in 1906 a 
similar investigation under the direction of Sir (then 
Mr.l K. G. Gupta, who made his report in 1908, 
giving some very valnalile suggestions. .The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal .acted immediately upon the report 
and .appointed a Ixiard .and dep.artment of fisheries, 
the latter being •afterw.ards ajualgamatcd with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The most importont outcome of Sir K. G. Gupta’s 
investigation was the appointment by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal of Dr. J. T. Jenkins, who, with the 
help of the trawler Golden Crown and the launch 
Ila, made several voyages on the Bay of Bencal 
and the estuaries of the Sunderban. He located and 
charted the fishing regions and ascertained the kind 
and quality of fish. He proved that sea fish could lie 
landed in fresh condition in Calcutta from places as 
far distant as Akyab and that the average catches of 
the Golden Crown compared very favourably with 
those of t;^e trawlers working in the White Sea, Bay 
of Biscay, North Sea, Irish Sea, English Channel, 
Iceland, Portugal and Morocco. But no practical 
step has yet been taken to tap these fish resources. 

There does not exist any estimate as to the 
amount of the annual catch of fish in India. Fishing 
is mostly restricted to the inland water over a wide 

♦ area and the products arc consumed locally. Recently 
some data have been collected of fish supplies to the 
markets of Madras and Calcutta. 

In the City o*" Madras the* fish consumed in the 
year 1921-22 jfmounted to 4 million pounds in 
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weight and Rs. 5*6 lakhs in v/Mue. (1^ A ^orcdetaijed 
account of fish supply Calcutta is shown in 
tHb followir^ table. It is seen that in the year 
1903.06, for which the first Statistics are'availaWe, 
194,000 maunds of fish were imported into Calrtitta 
by railways jftid water w'jiys. It ro.se to 435,000 
maunds in 1922-28, showing an increase of 22 4 per 
cent, as indicated by the index number. * 

, Taulk— 24s 

Fish Supply to Calcutta. 


Year Quantity in maunds Variation. 

( round numbers ) (index numbers) 
1903-06- 194,000» 100 

1912- 1.9 192,01)0 • 98.9 

1913- 14 144.000 74.2 

1914- 13 126,000 64.9 

1915- 16 2 4-0,000 123.7 

1916- 17 217,000 111.8 

1917- 18 .301,000 li>51 

1918- 19 306,000 137.7 

1919- 20 313,000 160.1 

1920- 21 370,000 190.7 

1921- 22 418,000 215.4 

1922- 23 435,000 224 


Fishing .affords a large numl)er of br.anch 
industries, but tticy arc pr.ictiailly undeveloped. 
The modern methods of fish-preserv<ition,«8uch as 
canning, have not made any hc.adway. The old- 
fashioned ways of preserving fish were drying in 
the sun or artificial heat, and dry and wet salting. 
The principal by-products of fish arc isingglass, 
fins, skins, orbs, whips and manure. 

(1) P* statialical account of fi«h supply in Madrss. 1923. pp. 133— 

34. Report on the results of the enquiry into the nsheries 
of Bengal and into fishery matters in Europe and America, 
CiJcutta, t908..p 25, ^dapted. 

(2) Department of Fuheries, Bengal and BiHhx and Orissa, Bulls 

12, 16, 20. 
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Froni*tfite fish supply to Calcutta and Madras, 
a very rough estimate nSay he made of the annual 
catch of,fish for the*j,vhole country. (<1) There are, 
hoTjrever, several assumptions on which such esti¬ 
mation is lijlsed ; First that’the ]yer capita fish 
consumption in the coiftitry is the same as in a city 
Hkef^alcutta or Madras. Although in the country 
the fisli supply is more almiulaifit during certoin 
> seasons, in the city it is more stwnly throughout the 
year. Second, tliat as far .is the fish consumption is 
cofleerned, Calcutta is the representative of the 
provinces of Bengal. Hihar and (irissa and Assam, 
and Madras represents the provinces of Madras and 
Bombay and th.it these provinces include praetieally 
all die fish consftmiiig regions»)f the eountry except 
Burin.i. Third, that the iiopulation of the latter 
provinces in was the s imc as in 1920-21 

according to the census. There is .i variation in 
population ^om year to year and any c.ilculation 
on the basis of popnl.ition iciiuires necessary 
correction. But the estimation m.'ule here is too rough 
to need such minute correction 

* In 1920-21, the total population of the provinces 
of Beiig.il, Bihar and Orissa and Ass.ini amounted to 
82.6 millions aixl that of the provinces of Madras 
and Bombay to 61 5 millions. Xow jt has been shown 
that 1.52 million ])cople in Calciitt.i consumed 370, 
100 mailndsor 26.2 million pounds of fish in 1920-21 
and that 500,000 people m the city of Madras 
consumed 4 million pounds of fish in 1921-22. (In the 
basis of the assumptions l.iid down above,a simple 
calculation Avould give 1639 million pounds of fish for 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam and +73 million 
pounds of fish for Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
or iti other words, 2112 million pounds of fish 
for all these provinces. To this sum must be added 


(I) Excluding Buima. 
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100 millK>n»pounds of fish <)rhich are .consumed in- 
140 establishments on the coast of Sladras. Tne 
catch jimounts to 2212,miIlion pounds. 

The importance of d«.‘p water fishing to,the 
wealth of a count^j' can be seen by tl^p^amount and 
v.iliie of the* annual catch, of various countries, as 
shown in the table below. It is seen that the value 
varies from 3 crores of nnx’cs in the ease of ^urmany 
to 240 crores in^the case of the I’nited States. Accosrd- 
• ing to the estimate made sibo^e, the annual catch df 
fisli in India amounted to 2112 million pounds iti 
1021-22 valued at 20..1 crores of rupees. 

T.mim:—25 

The Fishiiii' Indtyitries of rrin«ipal eountrjes, ' 



Amount in 
millions of 
pounds 


Value in 
crores of 
rupees. 



Ibiited States 

including Alaska 

h'ngland & Wales 

Prance 

Japan 

Russia 

Canada 

Holland • 

Sweden 
Germanv ■ 


(1) The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1922. p. 23’. 

(2) Changed from dollars to rupees at the rale of Rs 3 to I 

(3) German cat» of fish m 1920 amounted to 429 .2 million pounds. 

(4) Excluding Burma 
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S^AIining. 

Mining and metallurjay were among the rnost 
important and highly developed industries in ancient 
India. B^ore the advent of the British, ^ there 
flour'ishcd irf 1dic country such raifteral ^industries as 
the manufacture of alum, alkaline compound, 
blue vitriol, lead, iron and steel and achieved a 
prominent place in the ancient metallurgical worlds. 
Iddia anticipated thc^uoderii process of manufactur- 
mg steel and’exported brass, liorax and nitre. In 
the face of modern competition, the ancient industries 
have declined, but moilern methods haA’c not been 
sufficiently developed in India to raise her to the 
level of modern industrially advanced countries. 

The mining products of kndia consist of stich 
minerals as iron, coal, petroleum, salt, gold, chromite, 
copper, diamond, grapliite, jadstone, lead,mangcsite, 
manganese, mica, silver, saltpeter, tin, zinc and 
wolfram. In^ia virtually controls the world’s 
production of mic.i and manganese ore. 

Coal production is the most important mining 
industry in India. The coal fields are not only 
comparatively few in number, they are also remote 
from sea-ports and centers of manufacture. Of the 
numerous coal fields of proved value in India, 18 are 
actually being worked, but only seyen are of any 
considerable importance, while 89 per cent of the 
output is produced in the Ranigmj and Jharria fields. 
The output of cofil in 1879-80 was only .98 million 
tons- It rose to 2,167 million tons in 1890 and to 
19.0 million tons in 1921. The amount of coal pro¬ 
duction in Injlin as compared with that in other 
countries is shown in the table below; 
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Table—^6. 


•Coal Pro4v>ction 

in Chief Countries in 1921. 

Country 

Quantity 

Percent of' 

(milli(9ns of metric tons) 

• * total. • 

United States 

157 

38 0 

Germ/iny 

169 

14 0 

United ICingdom 

100 

136* 

France * 

29 

. ^ + 

||apan 

20 

2.1 

Helgium 

22 

l.s 

India . 

19.5 

1.0 

China 

19 

1.5 

Other countries 

292.5» 

21,3 

Total.. 

..i-loo 

100 


The iihovc table shows that the United States 
raised, in 1020,457 inilHon tons of coal,i. e., more 
than the combined production of (lertnany and 
the United Kinjidom, winch countries faised respec¬ 
tively ICO and ICC niiUion tons of coal. The coal 
production of other countries varies from 10 to 
20 million tons. India and China lioth produced 
practically the same amount of coal and occupied 
the 7th pl.icc in the list of the countries men¬ 
tioned above. 

More rapid • progress has licen made in the 
production of petroleum than in the casi^ of any 
other mineral. In IhOO, there were only 4 -1 
gallons of oil raised and in 1920, the production 
rose to 293 million gallons. I’o the jiroduction of 
the world’s petroleum, India’s contribution was 
rather small. Of 709 million barrels of the world’s 
production in 1921, the United States jiroduced 
469.6 million barrels or 01.7 percent, Mexico 195 
million barrels or 25.3 percent, Russia 2.S.5 i&illion 
barrels or 3.7 per cent, Dutch East Indies 18.0 
million barrels 3r 2.3 ^r cent, Koumania 8.3 million 
barrels or 1.0 per cent and India million barrels 
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ftr,8 per oci^:. ffhe rtst of the countries produced 
the remaining 5.2 per cent, as shown in the table 
below :— ® < 


T.mjlk—27,* 

Petroleum Production in the ^Vorld in 1021. ' 


• 

. 

Tot.al quantity 

Percentage 

1 Country 

(million barrels 

of 


of 42 gallons 

total. 


each) 


United States 

409.0 

(!1.7 

Mexico 

195 , 

25.3 

Russia , 

28.5 

3.7 

Duteft East Indies 

IS ' 

2.3 

Roumania 

.S.3 

1.0 

India 

OS 

.8 

Galicia 

3.0 ) 


Japan 

2.0 / 


Peru 

3 r> > 

5.2 

Trinid.vd 

2.3 ( 


Egypt 

• 

1.1 ) 


Total 7G!) 

100 


Next III importance is gold mining. Small quan¬ 
tities of gold .ire washed in river gravels in various 
parts of, the country, but it is chielly mined from 
a rich reef in the Kolar held in the State of 
Alysore. The work began early in the eighties 
of the last century and is continued. 

India’s sh.irc in the production of the world’s 
gold supply* is shown in the table below. It is 
seen that the v.ilue of the world’s production of 
gold .in 1‘121 amounted to 95.7 erores of rupees 
and that of India 2.9 erores of rupees or 3 percent 
of the total. 

• * _ 

(I) The Mineral Industry during 1921, New York, pp 504—05. 
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Tabi-e 


Gold Production in Chi^f Countries 

in 1921 

m 

Amount # 

Pty cent 

Countr 3 ' 

^crores of rupees) 

of total. 

Africi . 

56 0 

• * 58 5 

United States 

1.5.(/ 

15.6 

Australia 

6.2 

6.4 

Canada 

5.7 

iT.9 

Mexico 

4.2 

4.2 

India 

2.9 

2 0 

Columbia 

1.8 

1.8 ' 

Japan 

1.4 

1.4 

All other countries 2..‘i 

• 

2.6 


Total* 9.5.7 

100 


Manganese is another important mineral in which 
India holds the world’s market, as shown in!the 
table below. It is seen that in 1U21 the world’s pro¬ 
duction of manganese ore aniounicd* to 1 ,140,000 
tons of which India produced 079,000 tons or 59 
per cent. 

Tabi.e—2!) 


World's Production of Manganese < )re in 1921.** 



Quantitj' 

Percent 

Country 

(lOOO long tons) 

of total. 

India , 

679 

59 

Brazil 

271 

22.7 

Egypt 

.">+ 

• 4.7 

China 

25 

2.1 

Spain 

20 

1.7 

United States 

14 

1.2 

Russia 

12 

. 1.0 

Other countries 

65 

5.7 

Total 1,140 

1»0 


(I) World's Aln&nac, New York, 1924, p 747 Changed from 
dollars at the rate *of 3 rupees a 
(2) Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, Malgaoese, London. 1924. 
p. I. - 
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•India &1» produces a oonsideilable quantity of 
salt. The total productibn of the world amounted 
to 17,000*000 tons irj 1921. The Uhited States 
pr^^uced the largest amount, i.e., 4,447,000 tons. 
India stood fifth among the ^rodu^ing countries 
and raised 1,682,000 itons of salt or 9.8 percent 
of the total, as shown in the table below ;— 

Table —30. 


World’s Production of Salt in 1921. (1). 



Quantity 

♦ Percent 

Country 

(1000 long tons) 

of total. 

United States , 

4447 * 

26.0 

GerAany 

2158 

12.G 

China 

2042 

12.0 

India 

1681 

9.8 

United Kingdom 

1383 

S.l 

Russia 

968 

5 6 

France 

7.->l 

44 

Japan 

506 

2 9 

Italy 

505 

2.9 

Spain 

505 

2.9 

Other countries 

2054 

12.0 

Total 

17.000 

100 


The giost promising mining industry in India is, 
however,the ]>roduction of iron ore. Earlier statistics 
are not avtiilable, but from the year 1916, there has 
been a gradual incre.ise in its production, as shown 
in the table lielow. It is seen that the prodi'Ction of 
iron ore has increased from 411,800 tons in 1916 to 
6'25,000 in 1922, showing an increase of 51 per cent, 
while in 1921 the increase amounted to 942,000»tons, 
i.e.,l29 per cent. 


(I) Including rock agit. brine wit. aid aea wll iniparial Mineral 
Raaourcaa BiiCaan, Salt. London. 1924, -p. I 
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Table—^1. 

• 

Production of Iron yre in India. ^ 

Year Iron Ore I’er cent^of incmiBe 

( lOQO lon^ tons ) comparccf with iyi6 


1916 411.8 — 

1917 41^.3 .3 

1918 4^2-6 19 <; 

J919 563-7 36-8. 

1920 588 t2-H 

1921 91-2 129 0 

1922 • 625 51.0 


Inspite of the increase, the production of iron 
ore in India is very ^insipnilicant, • in compi^rison 
with that of other important countries as shown.' in- 
the table lielow. It is seen that the United States 
leads the world in the production of iron ore, mining 
67,600,000 million tons in 1920, and is distantly 
followed by Prance and the United kingdom, produr 
cing 13,800,000 and 12.700,000 tons rejiectively.' 
India produced only G00,0i>0 tons of ore inspite of 
its immense reserves. 

Table—32. 


Production of Iron Ore in Chief Countries in 1920. 

Quantity 

Country (in 1000,000 metric tons) 


United States 

67.6 

United Kingdom 

12.7 

France 

13.8 

Germany 

6.3 

Spain 

4.7 

Swed^ 

4.5 

Luxemberg 

3.7 

India . 

.6 


Amoilft.the other ftnportaat miiurals might 
mentioned zinc ore.saltpetre and leaa. The relative 
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importance* of different minerals th€ mining 
industry of India may Le jifdged from their respective 
values given in the table below. It is Sten that in 
19^2, for w^hich complete figures are available, 
the value of coal amounted to ^9,755,300 or 40.8 
per cent of the total, that of petroleum to £7,185,000 
or super cent of the total, and that of gold to 
£1.857,000 or 7.7 per cent of the Jotal. The total 
value of all the minerals amounted to £23,905,000. , 


Table—33. 


Mineral Production in India in 1922 (1) 


• • 

Mineral 

Value in £ looo. 

Per cent of total 

Coal 

9755.3 

40-8 

Petroleum 

7185-0 

30-0 

Gold 

1857*5 

7-7 

Lead and Lead Ore 

945-10 

3-9 

Manganese Ore 

915-0 

3-4 

Salt 

819*2 

3-8 

Silver 

075*2 

3.0 

Building materials 

39-1.8 

1-6 

Mica 

385-7 

1-2 

Salt petre 

234*9 

-9 

Tin and Tin Ore 

188-9 

-7 

Jadcite 

105*8 

-6 

Iron Ore 

104*4 

‘4 

Other minerals 

278.50 

1-1 

Tdtal ;£23,905,300 

i6o 


II) Recoida of l)v>''Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 1923. 
V^. LV., Part 3. pp. 170—71. Re. la equal to Is. 4d. 
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The growth ia the value bf minora If during jtbe ’ 
paj^t 25 years is shown in the table below.' It is seen 
that it rose from £3,450,Ot)()* in 1898, from which 
date eomplete data are availstble, to £ 23,t)05.000* in 
1922, showing an increase of 591 pet *cent. *lt is 
also noticeable that there ia a sudden rise in the 
value of the minerals in 1920. This was due to fluctu¬ 
ations in the value of the rupee which wa» ^ s.in 
JL920 as against 1 s.8i d in 1911J and 1 s.4d. in 192f. , 



Table — 5 L 

a 

• 

Growth m the Value of Mineral 

I’roduction. ‘ 

Year 

Total value • 

l*er c«*it 


(Z lOOO) 

of increase 
eompaned 
with 1898. 

1898 “ 

3,15(> 


1900 ■' 

4-,.'{38 

• 25 

1905 ‘ 

5,708 

65 

1910 » 

7,011 

120 

1915 

10,458 

202 

1920 ■ 

:30,05;{ 

703 

1922 - 

23,905 

591 


(I) The totals thr obvious defect of bein^ an addition of 

unlike denominations Export values are the only returns 
obtainable in some rases which necessarily vmy according 
to the position of mines. >vh le in other cases, the values at 
the mines have been the only available figures 

(1) For four years i c , from 1694 to 1697. a review of the mine¬ 

ral products of I'llia v^as issued annually by the Reporter 
on Economic, products The present stalisUcs were first pub¬ 
lished in 19t)3 for ih«* yearn beginning wi*h 1994 Records 
of the Geological Survey of India. Calcutta, 1906, 32 :3. 

( 2 ) . /bid , 32 3. 

(3) /bid . 32 .7 

(4) /bid , 46 -9 

i3) /bid , 46 :9 • 

(6) /bid.. 46:37T 

(7) /bid. 54:132 

(8) /bid.. 56:171. 
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‘ rough idea of* the growth'of the mining 

indnstry in India for the past thirty years may ^je 
had from the table beloi^. It is seen that during the 
period the production of coal increased by 193 per 
cent, that of t)€troIeum by 7225 p^ cent^ that of iron 
ore byl892 per cent,that» of manganese by 429 per 
cent and that of gold by 36G per cent. The total 
production grew by 612 per cent, as ^ represented by 
^ese minerals. 
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PROQUCTIOf^ IN INDIA 
• 4 Agri<jufture 

Unlike ^ mining, wDflfh is an extractive industry, 
afjftculture is a genetic industry and is based on the 
breeding of ^jfants and animals • The^main require¬ 
ments for agricultural* production are fertility, 
moistjire, livestock and implements. 

Fectility • 

The most important element in the agriculturar 
resources of a country is the fertility of soil Accord¬ 
ing to geological formation, the soils of India m ly 
lie divided under the following heads ; 

First, the alluvial tracts,* which arc most exten¬ 
sive rfind agricnlturally mojt important. They 
occupy the river basins of the country. The color of 
the surface soils varies from dark to light fawn or 
brown The texture also vanes from drift sands to 
.stiff clays preventing drainage The soil m ly e.xtend 
unaltered in'color and texture to a coiisulerable 
depth, but the substrat.i are generally found in 
well-defined layers of sand, clay and loiin The 
an^ounts of nitrogen and organic matter <arc 
generally low. There is an adequate^ supply of 
potash, but phosphoric acid is rather deficient. 

Second, the Deccan trap formation extends over 
200,000 square miles The soils vary in color and 
texture. ,On the slopes .ind uplamls, the soils are 
thin and poor. When disintegrated, the trap fur¬ 
nishes a light-colored sandy or gravelly sod, which is 
moderately jiroductive only in years of favourable 
rainfall. The lowlands have deeper colcir and contain 
black cotton’soils. Black soils vary in texture and 
fertility, but all are highly retentive of moisture. 

* There is a sufficient supply of potash, bur the 
amounts of phospheric acid, nitrogen and organic 
matter are gen erally smnll. . 

Third, outside the area flf the Deccan trap and 
alluvial sections* crystalline tracts occupy the whole 
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of Peninsular India. The soils v%iry in (olop from lig^t* 
to red or reddish brown and in texture from thin 
an^ stony to alay-like composition. They are suited 
to a variety of crops, and* like other'soils. are 
deficient in phosphoric acid, nitrogen «ad organic 
matter. * • 

Fertility is the power of soils to produce crops. 
Its essential factors are water, sun-light, ietnpe- 
rature, soil btveterta and plant food. There is a good 
ctfeal of plant food lying jiotential in soils. What is 
needed is proper cultivation to make it availahle. 
But no soil can supply food to plants indefinitely 
without being supplied with it from outside. The 
best source of iilant food ms the barnyard manure. 
Hut a good deal of i^ is burned ii> India. O 4 the 
other h ind for lack of funds practically no culti¬ 
vator uses any commercial fertilizers. It is one of 
the greatest drawbacks of the agricultural industry 
in India. 

Irrigation * 

Irrigation has been known to India from time 
immemorial. Although there is plenty of rainfall 
in some parts of the country, in others it is neitbftr 
suilicieut nor evenly distributed throughout the 
year. Irrigation has therefore been a means of 
supplementing the rainfall and of storing water for 
use in times of need. Through neglect, most of the 
ancient irrigation systems have undergone^ deterio¬ 
ration In recent years, there has lieen a revival oi 
irrigation works as shown in the table below : 


9- 
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Tkble-<^36, , 

Growth of IrAgation Works inolndla. (1)' 



1 British 

f 

Indian 

' All India 

• 

• 

I’rovinces 

States 


Percentage 

* Year 

(1000 

(4000 

Total 

of increase 


acres) * 

acres) 

(1000 

compared 




acres) 

with 1890- 




1 

91 



€ 



1H8J.-S5 

22,470 



• s • 

1'890-Ul ■■ 

2S,30H 

912 

; 29,220 

• •• 

1900-01 

30,018 

1983 

i 32,001 

9 

1910-11 

1.0,895 

.•i9()2 

40,797 

GO 

1920-21 

18,957 

• 

8115 

57,102 

95 


The above table shows that the acreage of land 
krigation in amounted to 45,057,000 in 

British Provinces and 8,145,000 in Indian States. 
They have increased from 20,220,000 to 57,102,< 00 
acres, i.e., 95 per cent in 30 years. 

Agriculture in several provinces depends largely 
upon irrigation. In I.ower Burma, Assam, Gastern 
B^gal and the Malabar Coast, rainfall is generally 
heavy and the crops scarcely require any irriga¬ 
tion, but other provinces are more or less in need of 
irrigation. Of the total area irrigated in British India 


(1) Annculiural Statistics of India, Calcutta, 1922, Vol I, p. 3, 

and 1923. Vol I p 3. 

(2) /(cricultural Statistics ol British India, Calcutta, 1892. pp. 3 

and 39, 1906. pp 8—9. axcludinp Benral. The atatisUcs for 
Indian Slates ace for Mysore qply. 
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inj.920-21> 27 per cent ^erc in the Punjab, 23 per 
cent in the Uhited Provinces,,1.9 per cent jn Madras, 
12 percent in Bihar and Orissa, G per cent in Sind 
and the rema^ihg f3 per cent in othei^lfrovincel. (1) 
The importance of irrigation to crops is shown 
still more clearly by the proportion of the irrigaj:ed to 
the total area in^ach of the following provinces, gM 
shown in the table below * Iti is seen that it variei^ 
from 24 per cent in the case of Bihar and Orissa to 
80 per cent in the case of Sind m 1920-21. • 

* TAUi-E-aT. 


Proportion of the IrrigaWd to Total Area in some of 
the British Provinces in 1920-21. (-') . 


Province 

Totvl area 
cropjied 
(lOOO acres) | 

Irrigated 

arcii 

(lOOO aerjs) 

1 Per cent 

i - 

total 

Sind 

i 

3.r>(M 

2,857 

80 

Punjab 

N.-W.F. 

21,788 

12,954 

59* 

Provinces 

1,091 

8 88 

53 

Ajmir>Mar wara 

;ii5 

119 

38 

United Provinces 

31,300 

11,195 

33 

Delhi 

190 

02 

• 32 

Madras 

33,073 

9,308 

28 

Bihar and Orissa 

24,782 

0,013 

24 


Irrigation works in India arc of three different 
kinds, namely, lift, storage and rivets, which are 
represented by wells, tanks or reservoirs and canals. 
Thj welb and small tanks are often the property of* 
private individuals, but large tanks and cailals are 
generally builfjby Government. 

(I) Agrtcuhurat SfatiMics of India, Cakutid! 19/2, Vol. I p, iv. 
^ Adapted. Agricultural StatlatuM of India, Calcutta, 1922, Vr|. 
I. pp. iv..,W—43 and 70—77. 
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The classification of inrigation worlcs in Britis. 
Provinces, for which ujone complete statistics ar 
available, ^s shown in ‘the table below. It is seei 
that bf the total irrigated acreaRe of 48 956,000 ii 
1920-21, only 20,078,000 acres, or 42.9 per cent 
were irrigated by Government canals, 2,564,000 acre! 
or^5.2*pcr cent private canals, 7,236,000 acres oi 
J4'.8 per cent by tanjcs, 14 241,000 acres or 29.6 pet 
cent by wells and 4,835,000 acres or 9.8 per cent by 
other sources. The table also shows the growth of 
irrigation works under different systems. 

TAni.E J-38. 

* , * . • 

Classification of Irrigation Works in British India 

(1000 acres). 


Year 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Can.als 

Private 

Canals 

Tanks 

' Wells 

Other 

sources 

199(9-91 • 

9,212 

9 4-5 

.5380 

1 

10,063 

2701 

1900-01» 

12.908 

2726 

44 n 

9..343 

11,39 

1910-11* 

16,430 

1904 

0100 

10,214 

6176 

1920-21 

20,078 

■" 4 

2504 

7236 

14,241 

4855 


The Government irrigation works are grouped 
under two beads—major and minor works. The 
major works are again subdivided into productive 
and protective works, the former being more import¬ 
ant. In 1920-21, for instance, of the total acreage of 
.20,047,000,tbe major productive works covered 
18,319,000 acres or 91 per cent of the total and 

(1) Agricultural Statistiu of Britirh Indw, Calcutta. 1892, p. 5. 

(2) Agricultural Sutiatln of Britiah India, Calcutta. 1906, pp. SO-II. 

(3) Agricultural Statistics of India. Calcutta, 1922. Vol. I. p.' 76. 
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mmor works only 1,728?000 acres or 7 per cent. 
Tne productive works are 'built witl^ borrowed 
capital in the expectation of their being self-sustdin* 
ing and remunerative and protective* ‘works with 
public capital tis insurance apninst famine. (1) 

Irrigation has a decided effect on crop prodyction. 
It often helps to raise more than one crop fft>m tjje 
same area. But \vhat is mdre important, it helps ta 
Jhcrease the yield. It is clearly seen in the difference 
between the yields of crops in the irrigated and un¬ 
irrigated areas of the Punjab, where more than half 
the area is irrigated, as shown in the table below. 
It is seen that the increase in the yield of 
crops from irrigated a^rcas varied freftn 20 per cent in 
the case of jawar to 71 per cent in the case of rice—a 
fact which proves the influence of moisture on certain 
crops such as rice. 

Table—30. • 

Effect of Irrigation on the Yield of Crops. (2) 


(in pounds per acre) 


Crop 

Irrigated 

area 

Un-irrigaJ 
ted area ] 

^Actual In- 
1 crease 

Per cent 
of 

Increase 

Rice 

881 

515 

3GG • 

! 

71 

Wheat 

9G4 

GOG 

3.58 

59 

Barley 

105G 

G79 

377 

55 

Jawar 

541 

449 

92 

20 

Bajra 

5G8 

416 

15ii 

36 

Maize 

1324 

822 

502 

61 

Gram 

725 

588 

137 

23 

Rape^ted 


339 

21 

.59 

Sugar cane 

2038 

1520 

518 

34 

Cotton 

: t:.. 

104 

37 

37 


(1) SiaUatical AbctracU re British Inciia. Caftulta, 1923. p. 597. 

[2) Agficultuni SuHetice of India, Calcutta, 1922, Vo|. I, pp, 

356-57. 
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LiTfrtock 

JLivestoek serves ‘an important function in 
natisnal ecpipmy. It transforips ^traw, shrubs, 
grass and many othepvise useless products into 
matter and energy and furnishes labor, food and 
raw material. 

• The larger livestock. of the aountry may be 
divided into five imjJortant groups (1) the bovine, 
comnrising oxen and bufliiloes, (2;the ovine or sheep ; 
(3) the caprine or goats , (4) the chevalioe, comprising 
horses, mules, donkeys and ponies ; (3) tfae porcine or 
swine. The smaller livestock consists of poultry 
and bees. , 

TfSere is practically no livestock of the class of the 
porcine in India. The other larger classes are grouped 
under the following heads, us shown in the table 
below:— 

• Table-40. 


Classification of Livestock in India, 1920-21- 
{ 1000 heads ) 


Ckisses 

■BiRggja 


All India 

Oxen 

Bulls 

3,618 

1,467 

7,085 

Bullocks* 

43,318 

9,081 

32,399 

Cows 

37,083 

9,280 

46,363 

Calves 

30,717 

6,423 

37,140 

Bnffitloes 

Bulls 

5.437 


6,475 

Cows 

13,312 


17,*38 

• Calves 

9.618 


11,802 

Sheep * 

22,073 

12,499 

34,574 

Goats 

24,291 

. 6,276. 

30,570 

Horses 

..1,696 

<5,012 • 

2,708 

Mules 

^ 75 

6 

81 

Donkeys 

1,371 

33 

1,404 

Camels 

409 

118 - 

527 
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The aboVe ^ble shows <tfiat tl^e lijsstock of thtf 
class chevaline comprisipg horses, mules, dooseys 
efhd camels j)lay a comparat«vely unimportant part 
in the industrial life of India. In 1920-21, there 
were 2,708.000 Worses. 81,000 muies. 1,464.000 
donkeys and* .127,000 camel| in all India. (1) The use 
of camels as beasts of burden is restricted mostly to 
arid regions. Mule-breeding has not foucfi much 
favour in Inclui. The number of donkeys is dl^ 
‘smalL The horses are not onfy small in number, but 
also small in size and unfit for heavy drafting.* The 
present breeds of horses do not seem to thrive 
well under the climatic conditions of Indi.t and 
no new breed has yet* been produced to suit the 
needs of the country.^ • , 

More imp<jrtant than horses and camels are sheep 
and goats in India, which are raised fur the purposes 
of milk, meat and wool. Goat’s milk is extensively 
used ill certain sections of the country. Uoth goats 
and sheep are used for meat by Mahomedans and a 
large numlier of Hindus. Goat's wool is generally 
used for the manufacture ot blankets, but certain 
breeds of goats supply wool for the manufuctuse of 
shawl. The wool from sheep is rather coarse in com¬ 
parison with that in colder regions, la 192U-2I, 
there were 30 570,000 goats and 34,574,000 sheep in 
all India. * 

The most important domestic animads in India 
are the cattle, which include both oxen and buffaloes. 
Of 178,502,000 heads of cattle in 1920-21, there were 
142,987,000 heads of oxen and 35,515,000 heads of 
bu&loes. The function of cattle in India is manifold. 
First, they are used for labor in cultivation and 
drafting. Thus of 105.847,000 mature oxen in 1920; 
21* there were 7,085,000 bulls, and 52^99,000 

I. Agricultural Ststigtica of India. Calcutta, 1922, Vol. pp. 224—25. 
and 1923, Vd. II, «p. 153. 
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'bullocks or wtjrkiyg caMle, that is, lialf*the number 
of the cattle was used for labor. Asides, the cows 
which numbered 46,363(000, are also ufed, at least 
for iJart of Ihe time, fof labor in the field- Second, 
they ‘■supply* tnilk, butter and she limited demand 
for meat Third, together with goats and sheep, 
they jupply hides and skins and other by-products 
su^h as* bones. Hides and skins form one of the 
largest items of IndLa’s^exftort trade. * Fourth, cattle 
manure is the main source of fertility in India, 
Buffailoes serve the same purpose as oxen. Their 
milk is used in several sections of the country and is 
much richer in butter fat than that of the cow. In 
swampy regions, they thrice better than oxen. In 
1920-31, there were, in all India, 6,475,000 heads of 
buffalo bulls, 17,238,000 heads of buffalo cows, and 
11,802,000 he.'ids of young stock. 

There has been an appreciable growth in the 
number of domestic animals in Indi.a during the last 
35 years. Affeurate and complete data are not 
available for the livestock in Indian States. The 
growth of livestock in British Provinces is shown in 
th^table below. It is seen that in 1884-85,'there 
were 22,810,000 heads of cattle, 18,556,000 heads 
of sheep and goats, 439,000 heads of horses and 
ponies and 630,000 heads of mules and donkeys. 
Taking the more accurate data of 1890-91 as the 
basis of, calculation, it is seen that the cattle 
have grown in number from 66,478,000 heads in 
1890-91 to 145,103,000 heads in 1920-21 or 118 
per cent, sheep and goats from 29,3-16,000 heads to 
46.369,000 heads or 58 per cent, horses and ponies 
from 957,000* heads to 1,697,000 heads or 66 per 
cent, mules and donkeys from 957,000 heads to 
‘1,445,000 heads or 36 per cent. 
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• .Inspite* (3|^ the gro^frth in number, cattle-raising 
is not a porfitable business*in India. There are serial 
reasons for that ; First^ religion makes the killing* of 
cattle an act of sacrilege among Hindus, who form 
the fhajoritj ftf the popukition. tJut of respect for 
Hindus, many Mohammedans are alsof averse to the 
killing of cattle. The result is that most of the cattle 
iij Inuin. grow very old and live a long life of inaeti- 
.vity liefore their natural death, h'or* the same religi¬ 
ous Ixilief, the disposal of cattle by killing at the titfle 
of afpproaehing drought or famine, lieeomes impossible, 
and men .and cattle die together without offering any 
chance for preserving human life at the cost of cattle 
or even saving the t)est stt>ck at the sacrifice of the 
poorer ones. Second, although,there are several good 
breeds in India, the majority of aittle, for example, 
those of Bengal amounting to one-sixth of the whole, 
are very poor as far as the yield of milk and energy 
arc concerned. liven for food purposes, they are in- 
ferior.This i^partly due to the character of the breeds 
and partly to the lack of suiricicnt amount of rich and 
concentrated feed, which is essential for making meat 
flavory and juicy. Third, cattle as the source of 
energy are inefficient, though under present conditions 
in India they may be inevitable. 

Of other larger domestic aniipals on the farm, 
pigs play a very important part in agricultural 
economy. They utilise many products and offals 
of the farm which cannot be done by any other 
means. Ham, bacon and lard are often the by-pro¬ 
ducts of milk and beef industries. In the United 
States, pigs are used in turning its most important 
crop, namely, maize, into meat and fat. The same is 
. true of other countries to a more or less degree. ^ But 
due te religious belief, the raising of pigs has scarcely 
found any favour in India, It is, untouchable to 
Hindus and Mohpmmcdans alike. t)nly a few so called 
lower classes rear them for their family consumption. 
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The number of pigs in India Mi so vpsi^ificant t^»t 
no^tatistics have yet been»col1ected. 

Among thi smaller domesti® animals, poultry and 
bees are the most important. *Thc number?)!poultry, 
comprisitifr diiclas, ftecse and chickens,"« unkilbwn. 
In turning intfi food i)roducts»such as meat and eggs, 
poultry serve a very important function in utilising 
the oflals from kitchens, tables and barns as* well 
plantlets and small a*nima!s. llee culture "s. 
another important industry in connection with 
agriculture. In India where every season has its new 
fruits and llowcis, there is a great opportunity of 
producing honey and wax. They arc produced to a 
limited extent in difleren® parts ol the country. But 
seicntific method has npt 3 et been applied to liidian 
apiculture for extensive puHlucliou. 

In the iX)Ssession of livestock, India occupies a 
very high place among the countries of the world. 
She has the largest number of cattle and the second 
largest ot sheep and goats, possessirl^ 178 million 
heads of cattle as against 08 million heads of the 
United States and 66 milinn heads of sheep and goats 
as against 87 million heads of Australia, as shown in 
the table below. It is also seen that the I'nited States 
has the largest numlier of horses, mules and donkeys, 
amounting to 21 million heads us against 20 i) million 
heads of Russia and has also the largest number of 
hogs numbering 7.') million heads as against 14 
million heads of Germany. India has only 4 million 
heads of the former and practically none of the latter. 



^ Table-42. 

I/irestock ia Principal Countries, 
(1000 heads) 
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« 

a 

‘o 

■1 

■ 2,901 
914 
4,912 
14,150 
O.490*. 

6,431 

• 

2,339 
470 
‘ 9,744 
. 4,434r 
3.616 
72F,909 

« 

Ovine 1 

lO to p O >0.05 to <35 O 05 t- 0*10 

00 p # o W CO in CO rH <N tH 

• 

<u h: s I'Q o pr-t M 

.a CO ,'I 

o '!£! £3 co" 1-^ oj'r- to th — * CO co' ao' 

1 

Chevaline 

• 

■+acim.-i-j(co'/'Oo;'J'^ino5 

0»O5C0a&t-O05C50pt005r-tO 

CO >n to >0 th co,'.ji 05 ^ 05 10 05 C5i 

Qoefoieo!N>H.,f ,4o T-r,H 

1 IN <N 

U ' 

JiOOOOOoOOOOOOO 
•r-«C^<NW»Hr-»C^(N»-<r-IC^C^C^ 1 

;i-H 

i 

Country j 

Argentine 

Australia 

France 

Germany 

Hungary = 

Austria* 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Russia (European) 
Spain 

United Kingdom 
United States 
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Inspite ofra large stoA of domestic animal, 
India fulls far behind other countries as far as their 
number in proportion to the jJopulation if concerned. 
This is very clearly shown by a comparison ‘her 
stock per 100 persftns with that in otBcl countries in 
the table beldw. It is seen that as to the animals of 
bovine and chevaline classes, Argentine lea^s the 
countries under consideration, possessing 299 hei^ds 
of cattle and OT^heads of hbrse^ including ponies, etc^ 
T>er 100 persons and is followed by Australia with 
236 heads of cattle and 46 heads of horses, etc. With 
respect to sheep, Australia is, however, far ahead of 
other countries and has 1,613 heads per 100 persons, 
Argentine with 503 heads sUinding distantly second. 

In the possession of ni^> the United* States take the 
lead, having 68 heads per 100 persons as against 33 
heads of Argentine, which has the second largest 
number. India with 56 heads of cattle and buffaloes 
and 21 heads of sheep including goats and only one 
head of borsc,ctc. per 100 persons, stands respectively 
fourth, eighth and last among the nine countries 
mentioned in the Ibt. Moreover, like other countries, 
she has no pigs, as noted before. • 

Tabi.e —43 


Livestock per 100 Inhabitants in Various Countries. 


• 

Country 

Cattle & 
Buffaloes 

Sheep & 
Goats 

Horses & 
Mul^ 

I- 

^Pigs 

Argentine 

299 

503 

97 

33 

Australia 

236 

1,613 

46 

16 

United States 

65 

46 

•22 

68 

India 

56 

1 21 

1 

0 

France 

3+ 

I 

6 

12 * 

Germany 

28 

10 

6 

23 

United Kingdom 

1^4 

53 

4 

1 7 

Spain * 

46 

91 . 

3 

21 

Italy 

15 ! 

30 • 

2 

6 
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Im{)lements. 

« 

Farm implements in^ndia are corapajatively fe<v 
in number Iind simple ib kind. They form a very 
small* part «£» agricultural capiial fin comparison 
with that of other adviyiced countries. There are 
several reasons for this condition, such as the small¬ 
ness of holdings, cheapness of labir, primitiveness 
of Culture, lack of training and poveri*y of cultivators. 
iClodcrn implements Ifave scarcely found their way* 
into Indian farms. Most of the agricultural imple¬ 
ments in India are therefore small in sjze, obsolete 
in kind and insignlfieant in value. 

The plough is the pnncitiil implement, which is 
supplemented 1)y scarilier and seed drill in the Deccan. 
Bullock hoes, harrows, levellers and cold crushers 
are among the other implements used in ditlerent 
parts of the country. ()f handtcKils, crowbar, kodali, 
picks, sickles and sieves are the chief 

Owing to their smallness, there scarcely exists any 
record as to the number ot tools and implements 
used on farms. Carts and ploughs are the only 
imj^ements which h.ive so far been enumerated, 
as shown below. The statistics for years previous to 
1910-11 are not complete It is seen that the numljer 
of ploughs rose from 21,441000 in 1910-11 to 27,571, 
000 in 1920 21 and th it of the carts from 5,877, 
OOO to 6,947,000, showing an increase of 28 per cent 
and 18 pet cent scspeclively. 
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Table.-a.44.. 

Growth in the Numlxir of f^lou^hs and Carts in India 
( Nuinl)cr irf lOOO ) * • 


Year 

Ploughs 

Carts 

a 

1^84 8.5 (If 

«,808 

1,298 • . 

1990-91 (2) 

ll,4^a 

2,199 

1900-01 Cl) 

19.81 1. 

2,870 

1910-11 

21 ,-114 

5,877 

1920-21 

27.071 

a 

0,947 


a 

I^antations 

“• " “ 

In connection 

with agriculture 

must also bo 


Considered tlie plantations which produce special 
commodities, such as colTee, tea ard .iudip^o The 
history of plantations in India dates back to the 
middle of the ISth centurj’ or still earlier, when 
several Ilntish settlers bcunn to prow indigo 
with the heljj of Indian lalnir. In the course* o( 
time plantations for the other products grew up 
in diflerent sections of the country. In 1910-11, 
there were 1,087 establishments employing 810,407 
persons and lii 1990-21, there were 2,200 estali- 
lishments with 82O,.808 employees. 


(1) .Returns of Agticullural Statistics of Biitish India. Calcuttar 

1886, p 78, excluding Bengal. s 

(2) Agricultural Statistics of British Inciia, Colcutta, 1892, p. 3» 

excluding • 

(3) Agricultural Statistic# of India, Calcutta, 1904, vol. I, p. 235, 

excluding Bengal * 
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■ • , , CuMvation. 

The Rrosa area cultivated with crops amounted 
in 1920-21 to 239 millicfn acres in British Provinces 
and*5J million acres in Indian States, or 296 million 
acres in all Tndia, counting the* attas sown more 
than once as seperate ’areas. But the net area 
actuall^r sown with crops was 212 million acres 
or ,34 jifcrcent of the total area jn British Pro¬ 
vinces and 54 million, acres or 41 per cent of the 
totiU in Indian States. Of the gross total area 
sowjf in all India, food crops occupied 241 million 
acres or 81 per cent and non-food crops 55 million 
acres or 19 per cent. In other words, over four-fifths 
of the area were devoted ’to the production of 
food, ns shown *n the table 4)elow ; 
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< ,Chief tinjong the <bod grains are‘rice, wheat, 
barley, jawar, bajra. ragi<^ maize and gram, Th^y 
together with minor fend grains occupy 77 ^r cent 
of the tottll area. The statistics for fruits and 
vegetables are' not complete. A large amount raised 
in orchards and kitchen gardens is scarcely recorded. 
Of the non-food crops, fibres, especially cotton and 
jute, arc the most important. They occupy about 
7 per cent of the total area. Tlie 'oil seeds chiefly 
consists of linseed, sesamem and rape and mustiiiu. 
Tlic.s? together with some minor crops are cultivated 
on 5 G per cent of the area. Among . the fodder 
crops are included only those which are used ex¬ 
clusively as fodder in norm;ii times. They are oats, 
ield vftch, guine.a grass, luccrn(^ fodder jawar and 
carob or locust trees. The total .area under fodder 
rimounted to ti o per cent of the whole area in 
1920-21. Among other non-food crops, opium, coffee, 
tea,tobacco and other drugs and narcotics are the 
chief. ‘ 

The relative impurt;ince of the staple crops is 
indic.rted by the respective areas devoted to their 
cuUivation. In the last 28 years there has lieen a 
slight variation in the urea, us shown in the table 
below. It is seen that as far as the amount of land 
devoted to their cultivation is concerned, rice is by 
far the most imiKjrtant crop, occupying 78 million 
acres, and is followed by jawar, wheat, cotton and 
Imjr.i, occupying respectively 23, 20, 14 and 12 mil¬ 
lion acres. 

During the last 28 years, there has been a decrease 
in the areas devoted to the cultivation of wheat, 
bajra, gram, rape and mustard, and an increase 
in the areas devoted to the remaining crops. The 
largest increase has taken place in the case of cotton 
amounting to 38 per cent and the largest decrease 
in the case of rape and mustard amounting to 37 
per cent. 
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Table—• ‘ 

^4ar^atiol^ in Areas of CbJbf Crops in British India. 

• • 

^Millions of Acrcs^ (1). * • 


1 

Crops * 

s 

cp 

Vi I 

2 1 

1 

S 

3 • 

rH 

Il-0T(>I 

1920-21 

- 

per cent of 
increase* or 
decrease com 
pared* with 
1892.9a 

kice 

(55 7 

(59 0 

79.5 

|78.1 

18 

Wheat 

2 ^ 4 

20.0 

24.3 

bo 3 

— 5 

Jawar 

21 3 • 

22 O 

21.1 

22.0 

G 

Hajra 

^ 2 »^> 

15.0 

l.").r> 

,12.0 

-a-4 

Barley 

4 r, 

7.*'> 

7.9 

0.2 

32 

Maize 

0.4 

r>.H 

0 3 

0 2 

14 

Ragi 

3 r, 

3 (5 

4 2 

4.2 

16 

Gram 

l(t.4 

10.0 

13.9 

9 4 

—10 

Suf{ar 

2 s 

2.0 

2.5 

*2.7 

—3 

Cotton 

h.O 

0.(5 

14.4 

14.1 

58 

Jule 

2.1 

2.1 

2.9 

1 2.4 

14 

Sesamcm 

2 5(3) 

4.0 

4 2 

3 5 

40* 

llapc ik. Mustard 


4.0 

3,9 

2 9 

—37(1.) 

Linseed 

3 1 

2.0 

2 5 

1.4 

—12 1 


Both in arotis devoted to cultiv.ition and in 
yields, some of the crops raised in India pl.'U' an im- 
portrint role in the world’s af'rieiilture. *(df these 
crops, rice, wheat, cotton, barley, maize, jute, rape- 
seeds, linseed tea, tobacco and wool are the chief. 


(1) Agricultural Statistics of India, Calsutta 1922 and preceding years. 
{ 2 ^ ^gnculiural Statistics of India. Calcutta. 1906 p p 8^9 Ne • 
reliable figures arc available for most of the ttezns before 
the year 1892-93 
(3) Excluding Bei^l. « 

(4| In coBBpanson*with year 1900-01 
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production INJNIXA 

■ mlpdia is by*/urfhe hituffest ricegrovuing country in 
the world.Of 49. 8 million heartars devoted to the cul- 
rivation of rice in 33 million hcctars wet^ 

n India proflucing 519.9 million quintals(l) of rice out 
)f thc‘world's»iwoduction of SO‘t.2 million quintals, as 
shown in the table below.* It is seen that the area 
mder rice in India amounted to OG per cent of the 
total a*nd the crops produced to 64 per cent of the 
tothl. 

TAble—47. 

l%ice Production in the World, 1921-22. (2) 

I Area i Vjeld 


County 

millions 

Per <cnt 

millions 

Per cent 


• of 

•’f ► 

of 

of 


hectars 

total 

(luintals 

totiil 

India 

33 O 

GG 

519.9 

G4 

Japan 

3.1 

6 

99.7 

12 

Indo-Chiua 

4.S 

9G 

58.2 

7.2 

Corea 

.a* 

! ... 

27 G 

3.4 

Philippines 

l.G 

, 3 

l.s-0 

2.2 

Other countries 

... 

... 

80 8 

11.2 

Tottfil 

49 8 

IGO 

804-2 

100 


Wheat is the most important food crop in the 
world and to its cultivation, S7,5 million hectars of 
area were devoted in 1922-23 with an yeild of S50 
•8 million quintals. In India, it coverd 11.4 million 
hectars, k e. 13 per cent of the total area and 
yielded 99 7 million quintals, that is, 11'7 per cent of 
the total crop. The United States cultivated 24-7 
million hectars of land and produced 233 million 
quintals of wheat or 28 per cent of the total area 
and 27 per * cent of the total crop and stood 
,fir8t in Ixjth area and yield. India was second 
'in are^ and third in yield, as shown below : 

(1) Quintal - 100 kiloirrama. . ' 

(2) Thr StaliBitca for llfis and tKe followins lablla have been moal- 

ly baaed on the report* of the International Agricultural 
Inatitute at Rome 
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Table—. / • 

)yheat Production in flie World in 1922-33. 

• « 

• • 


• 

• Area 

• • Yield • 

Country 

millions 

per cent 

millions 

prt: cent 

• 

of 

, of 

of 

of* 


hectars 

tolsil 

quint.xls 

total * 

United States^... 

34.7 

28.2 

2.33.0 

27.3 

India (British)... 

11.4 

13 

99.7 

11.7 

Canada 

9.0 , 

io.;{ 

lOS.S 

12.7 

Russia 

0.7 

7.0 

. 43,1 


Argentine 

t?4 

7 3 

51.4 

0 

France 

.').2 

.5.9 

00.2 

7.7 

Italy 

Spain 

4.0 

.‘>.2 

43.9 

5.1 

4 1 

4.0 

341 

4 

Australia 

4 0 

' 4 5 

20.1 

3.4 


Next to wheat, cotton is the most important 
crop In 1922-23, it covered a total area of 23’9 
million hectars in different jiarts of the world, whith 
yielded 35 million quintals of crop. (If these, India 
cultivated 8-5 million hectars and jiroduced 2G'3 
million quintals as against 13-4 million acres of area 
and GO'3 million quintals of crop in the United States. 
Both in area and yield India stood second in the 
world, as show’n in the table below : 
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, T«>blb-^49. I 

Cotton Production irf the World, 1922-23. 


t 

• • 

Area f 

. Yield 

Country 

r 

f 

millions 
of hectars 

per cent 
of total 

millions of 
quintals 

per cent 
of total 

United States 

13.4 

55’9 

216 

01j-3 

India (British) 

8-5 

35 8 

9-4 

26-3 

Bgypt 

.8 



62 

Brazil 

■G 



3-4 

Other 

Countries 

•G 


Hi 

3-8 

Total 

23.9 

100 

3.'j.8 

100 


Barley k another important crop among the 
food grains of the world, and covered 23 million 
hectars of area and yielded 203-() million quintals 
of products in 1922 23. In India, it occupied 2’9 
m\llion hectars of area and yielded 31’7 million 
quintals of products. Both in area and yield, 
India stood second sis against Russia with 3 million 
hectars of area and the United States with -105 
million quintals of crop. 
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Table—, / • 

^Barley Production in* the World, 1922-23. 



• * 

, Area 

. . . Yield . * 

Country 

millions ' 
of 

hectars 

per ;cent 
of total 

millions 

of 

([iiint.ils 

percent 

of total 

• 

• 

I^TfSsici 

liO 

• 

l.T 

24-3 

9-2 

United States 

2 9 

12 0 

40-5 

li6-3 

India . 

2 9 

12 0 

317 

12 

Roumani.i 

1-7 

7 3 

20-4 

7-7 

Spain 

PC, 

• 0 9 

10 0 

C 0 

Germany 


4-7 

100 

. eo 

Japan ; 

1 1 

4-7 

18-9 

71 

Poland 1 

Other 1 

1 1 

4-7 

12 9 

4-8 

Countries : 

7 6 1 

33 

S2 9 

81-4 

Total i 

1 

23 { 

1 100 

203^0 

100 


Maiae is another important cerial occupying a large 
area of the world's arable laud. In l}»21-5f2, fin 
area of 61 1 imllion hectars was devoted to its 
cultivation and 1070 0 million quintals of crops 
were produced. ^Tbe United States is by far the 
largest maize p’roducing country in the world, 
cultivating 41.9 million hectars of land •or 08.5 
per cent of the total area and producing 779.4 
million quintals of crop or 72.H per cent of the 
total crop. In India, 4 million hectars of land 
were cultivated and 2.2 million quintals of crop 
produced, as shown in the table below ; 
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Country 


Unijed States 

koumania 

India 

Spain 

Italy, 

Other 

Countries 

Total 




19G.5 


1.070 5 


Linseed il one of the most important oil-seeds, 
occupying 4 million hectars of the arable land of 
the world in 1022-23 including Russia. The total 
production was 21 0 million ciuintals. Argentine with 
an area of 16 million hectars and production of 
11-2 million quintals led the \\orld and was followed 
by India with an area of 1-2 million hectars and 
a production of -I'-f million quintals, that is, 30 
and 20 d’cr cent of the world’s total respectively, 
as show'll in the table below : 
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Tablr-^2. 

Linseed Production ki the World, 1922*23. 



\ . a Area 

. . . Yield , * 

Countr 

millions of 

1 per cent 


per cent 


hectars 

1 of total 


Sjf total 


• 

1 . 


• 

Av^entinc 

1 G 

• 40* 

11-2 

50 * 

India 

1*2 

1 30 

4*-f 

20 

United States 

*5 

12-.'> 

31 

141 

Russia 

•7 

17 5 

2 0 

! 9T 

Can.ada 

aj 

55 

1*2 

5-4 

Total 

+ . 1 

100 

_1 

• 219 

. 100 


In the production of some crops, India 
holds the practical monopoly of the world. 
Thus in the year 1922-23, of the worldis production 
of 7G million quintals of jute, India produced 7-5 
million quintals or 98 6 per cent, as shown in the 
following table : 

Table—53. 


Jute Production in the World, 1922-23. 



• 

Area 

Yield 

Country 

j 

j 

millions of 
hectars 

per cent 
of total 

millions of 
quintals 

per cent 
of total 

India 

Other 

■■ 

83-3 

7-5 

986 

Coantries(l) 


16-7 

•1 

• 1*4 

Total 

ihhI 

100 

7-6 

• 

100 


(I) Fannow, indo^Chiiu. Japan and Nepal. 


12 
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• , Similarly^ of the world's producticvi oi 1^-7 mill¬ 
ion ‘ quintals bf ifape and piustard, India produced 
11-6 million quintals, e., 84*6 per cenV as sho\«n 
in the table below ; • 

. • • Table—54. • « 

« 

Production of Rape add Mustard in the World, 

• 1922-23. 


Country 

Area 

Yield 


millions of 

per cent 

• 

millions of 

per cent 


hectars 

of tfltal 

hectars 

of total 

. ■■ ■ ■ 

India 

2-4 

• 

89 2 

11.6 

84-6 

Other 

Countries 

1 

,3 

10-8 

2-2 

1.5*4 

Total 

. 2-7 

100 

13.7 

100 


To the production of tea also, India contributes 
thedargest share. In 1921-22. the total production of 
the world amounted to 278.5 million kilograms and 
of these, India produced 124.4> million, kilogmms or 
44.6 per cent and Ceylon 73.5 million kilograms or 26 
per cent, as shown in the table below; 
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Table*-53, 


Production ‘n tjje World, 1921-22. 


Country 

... 1 .1 

» A*rea 

• • Yield 

*1000 hcctars • 

millions of 
kilograms 

Per cent 
oi total 

India 



* * 4.9 

■Gfylon 



20>.3 

Java & 
Sumatra 



• 10.3 

Jepan 



12.0 

Formosa 



3.7 

Total 


■■KXisdi 



Tobacco is also one of the most important crops 
of the world, the estimated production of which 
amounts to 4,500 pounds a year on the average. Of 
these, India produces alx)Ut 1,(K)0 million pounds or 
22 per cent, and is followed by China raising 500 
million pounds or 11 ijer cent a year. The remaining 
portion is produced by other countries as shbwn 
in the table below. 
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Tabacco Production in the world. 

t • 

• (annu&l averages) 


Country 

pillion ot 1 
pounds ! 

' Per cent of 
total 

India • 
jCnina 

1.000 

22 2 

oOO • 

11.1 

Russia 

25.". 

JTo 

Dutch East Indies 

200 

44 

Austria Hungary 

170 

3.7 

Japan 

<• 120 

2.6 

Phil ippines 

, 100 

2 2 

Brazil 

TOO i 

2.2 

Other countries 

2 05."> ' 

45 5 


Total 4050 ■ ■ ‘ 100 


Inapite of the fact that India has one of the 
largest flocks of sheep in the world, the production of 
wool is rather insignificant in conip.irisoii with that 
of other countries. In 1922-3,the estimated production 
oP' wool in the world amounted to 2,081 million 
pounds. Of these, Australia alone produced 618 million 
pounds or 23 per cent, the United States million 
pounds or g l per cent and Argentine 231 million 
pounds or 8.6 per cent of the total, these countries 
standing first, second and third resiiectivcly India 
produced 60 million pounds or 2.2 per cent and stood 
eleventh among the principal countries, as shown 
in the table below. 
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Table-.*7 

Wool production in* the world, 1922-23. 


Country 


Per cent • 

M * 


•of total 

Australia * 

• 618 

230 

United States 

261 

• 9-7 

Argentine , 

231 

• 8iJ 

South Africa 

• , 187 

69* 

l3c\v Zealand 

175 

6 4 

Spain 

1G5 

•61 

Russia • 

150 

5-5 

British Isles 

103 

3-8 

Uruguy 

» 80 

2-9 

China • 

6^ 

• 2-2 

India 

GO 

2-2 

Other countries 

593 

22 0 

Total 

2-G8I- 

100 


Some of the important crojis of the world are not 
represented in India, such as rye and outs. Their 
places are taken by bajra, r.igi and —crops 

which are very little known outside India. Potatoes 
are not grown in India to the same extent as in some 
countries of Europe and America. They are mostly 
garden crops in IndLi and statistics are not avail¬ 
able on their production. 

Some idea of the progress of agicultural produc¬ 
tion during the past 30 years may lie had from the 
growth of a few chief crops, such as rice, wheat, jute, 
cotton, oilseeds and tea, as shown in the table below. 
It is seen that there has been an increase varying 
from 30 per cent to 158 per cent, leading to a total 
productivity of 120 per cent for all the crops. The ^ 
taDle also shows the fluctuations in the yjold of 
different crop^ The yield of jute, for instance, rose 
to 163 per cent in t^e first twenty years and then 
fell down to 30 per cent during thP» following eleven 
yearn The total decreased by 30 per cent. 
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. TMJLE--58 


Growtl^of Agricultural Production 


Yea’r 

• • • 

Rice 

yfheat 

Jute 

Cotton 



U 

1 cn 

1 n 


i i 

U 


u 

• 


a 


■ Ji 

1 o 


o 


• 

o 

a 

%_ 

a 

a 

1 llions 
bales 


• 

llions 

tons 

§ 

H 

o 

in 

a 

_o 

d 

d 

M 

il lions 
bales 

d 

d 

O 

H 


a 

ns 

d 


d 

a ! 

TO 

c 

a 

s 

• 


. 


r 





1890-91 

15.7 

10(J 

G 

100 

3 i 

1 UK) 

1.7 

100 

1900-01 

20 G 

131 

7 

110 

G5 

216 

3 0 

IGG 

19-0 11 

28 8 

183 

10 

100 

7.9 

2G3 

3 9 

229 

1920-21 

27.0 

175 

G 7 

ni 

5.9 

19G 

3G 

211 

1921-2-6 

38 0» 

j 210 

j 9.8 

103 

! 

3 9 

130 

44 

258 
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TuiBLE—*58 (cMitinuttl) . 

•in India, 1890-91 to 1921-2?. 
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l’IlODlj^TIf)N IN rtiDIA. 

5. ]\fanufactar». 

In ancient times India made considerable pog*esa 
in. manufect ure insifite of the fact that she was, 
and» still ij.* p»e-eminently an agricultural country. 
Until the middle of the 18th centdry;, she not only 
supplied limited demand of her people for manufac- 
turet? £Oods, but also had a large export trade. 
With the begining of the J.9th century, the industrial 
‘organisation under^ient complete change under 
the rule of the East India Company. Manufacture 
declined and agriculture became the main support 
of the artistin classes. W'lthin the lasf two genera¬ 
tions, there has l^een a growing tendency in India 
for modern industries. The factory system has 
been' established and domestic manufactures are 
again finding their place in the foreign market. 

Handicrafts. 

The handicraft system is, however, still more 
imporhint \han the factory system in India. 
The chief handicrafts are weaving, pottery¬ 
making carpentry, smithing, oil-pressing, masonry, 
tailoring and shoe-making. Among the artistic crafts 
are to be classed such works as those in wood, clay, 
stone, metal and textile. 

I ndustrialism, 

« 

The essential feature of modern industrialism 
is the factory system which has been well-establish¬ 
ed in India. Other modern industries also have 
made rapid progreess, [n 1911, there were in the 
whole of Indiki 7,113 large scale industries employing 
2,10J,G2 t persons. In 1020-21. the number of indus¬ 
tries rose to 15,600 and that of the employees to 
2,601,0(10 But including all classes of workers, ^uch 
as those in transport, the industrial population of 
India was 8.000,000 in 1920-j21, 

From the vi^w-point of isdustrial population. 
India stands v^y high among modern advanced 
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countries, *as shoVrn in the tafcle betow.^ It is seAi 
that the industrial popufation of India in 1921- 
22 amounted*to H millions .-w^ifjainst 13> raillio^s 
of the United Kingi^om and 12 millitm^of Germitfi3'. 
Taking the indnstn.il population of ftic United 
Kingdom, which is most ad^•fulccd m mamifacturc, 
as base, the index nuinl)er lor Iiuli.i as weH as 
thit for France ^tood atlll-o as ngiiinst 91’(» lor 
Gerrqany. The list excludes tlic J anted States which 
is a highly industrial country and tilso Russia for 
which no recent statistics aic available. India can, 
however, claifd the fifth pi.ice among the indus¬ 
trial nations. 

In proportion to her v.'i%t [lopiilatiqn, the numlicr 
of workers who find ycc«pation in modern industVies 
in India is, however, very insignificant, amounting 
to percent as against 27 (i jier cent in the 
United Kiijgdom ;ind 2a per cent in Switzerland. 
India is, Acrefore, still in the nidimei^ary stage 
of industrial development 
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T'ablk—C59. 

Industrial Population!, in Chief Courftries in 1?22, 


--- -t— 

Coyntrj' 

• 

• 

• 

Industrial 
population 
{ millions ) 

• 

j • 

Index 

number 

• 

per cent of 
total 

pojiulation 

United Kingdom 

13 

1 

lOO 

27-G 

Germany 

12 

91-G. 

20 

France 

s 

Gl-.-. 

20-4 

India 

s • 

Gl-.". 

!•."» 

ltal>» 

.">• 17 • 

42 

1 1-1 

Japan 

f. 

.38 1 

8-8 

Tchecho-Slovakia 

2r. 

19-2 

19*2 

Poland 

2-1 

IG 1 

8 0 

Uelgium 

1-3G 

10*1 

18 2 

Spain • 

1-3 

lO 

G-1 

Canada 

1 2.-. 

9 (> 

1 111 

Switzerland 

• 

1(1 

9 2 ' 

1 25 

1 


The Joint Stock Companies. 


One of the most important feattwes of modern 
industrial organisation is the rtse of corporate 
enterprise, which is represented in India by the 
joint stock companies. They indicate the industrial 
growth of the country, especially regarding factories 
and other large scale industries. 

The Joint Stock Companies Act was passed as 
early us 1882 and amended in 1913. The total number 
of compiinies limited by shares and incorporated 
in In(Jia under the laws relating to the registtUtion 
of companies was 8887 up to the year 1919-20. 
Of these only 3,GGS, or 41 per eeqt, were working 
at the end of thht ye.ar with H total paid-up capital 
of 123 crores of rupees. 













The growth fef the joint 4ftock compAilfes withifi 
the last 30 years is shewn in the table below, 
It ft seen tha* they have inq-eased in ntjmbcr from 
1309 in 1895-90 to 4-283 in 1920-21 and in the 
amount of paidriiif capital from 21 ertfres in 1890- 
91 to 158 e/orcs in 1920 -ai, showing .'in increase 
of 227 and 558 per cent respectively. It is al%> seen 
that the amount of capital for each company ^ncrcijs- 
cd from 2 0 la^hs to .3 0* in ‘^O years. This is duo. 
partly to the lower purchasing jiowcr of the rupee, 
partly to the facilities for raising capital and [i.rt-tly 
to the need of increasingly larger cajiital for modern 
business enterprise. 

TaiTLe— t'lO 

Growth of Joint Stock Companies registered in India. 



Beside the above companies registered in India, 
there were also in 1920-21, 01-3 companies with a 
paid-up capital of 495 million pounds, which were 
regrstered abroad but did business in India. ^ 

The largest number of companies registered in 
India were formed for trading purixMCs and amoun¬ 
ted to 1834 in number or 42 8 per tifnt of the total, 


(I) Fqi 18»-96. 
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• 

iftul had A ^aid. up cSfpital of o9'1 crore# of rupees 
or 37.7 percent of the»tS)tal, as shown in the tq^le 
below. Tjje trading •cpmpauics were followed by 
babking, loan and insurance companies, which num- 
beretl 741 ot *17^3 per cent of tHb total and had a 
paid up capital of I'JC crores of rupees or 12.3 per 
cent pf the total. The number of companies for 
t^tile •industnes amounted to or It).*.) per cent 
rf)f the total, but had paid capital of 40,7 crore^of 
rupees or 25 per cent of the total. Other impor¬ 
tant joint stock companies were formed for such 
industries as plantation and mining. * 
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Chief Classes of Joint Stock Companies in British 
India III l*J20-2l. 


* 

Companies 

Paid up Capital 

Classes 





• 

Number 

per cent 
of total 

Amount; 

in ‘ 
crorcs i 

per cent 
of total 

Trading 
Banking, l.oan 

i«;54 

42.8 

.-,9.7 ; 

37,7 

& Insurance 

741 

17.3 

•19.5 

12 3 

Textile 

4(U) 

10.9 

10.7 

25.7 

I’lantatilins 

464 

10 S 

8.0 

5.4 

Mining 

350 

8.3 

10.4 

10.4 

Others 

419 

».« 

13 

8.2 

Total 

4283 

100 

158 

100 


Factories, 

A factory in India is anj premise using power- 
driven machinery ^and employing 20 persons or more 
according to the Factory Act of 1922. No reUable 
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data rcf'.w’ding the number aiifacroiacs ixvc arailab^ 
prior to the year 1802,•when the first sUitistics 
wAe gathesed, and (ioS f^jckones were^ found to 
exist in the whole country. The gradual gro\tth 
in number of, ftictorics and o’! •rtnployees is 
shown liclo\v'. It is seen rfhat in .'Jo years from 
1802 to 1021, the nunilx-r of factories increased 
from 63:i in 1802 to .‘10."»7 in 1021 and •that,of 
einiiloyees from tj 16,71.■> to •1.203, 058. i. e , ..06 andi 
20dP per cent respectively Liurnig the same }K;riod 
the number of eniiiloyees per f.ictorj- dccroised 
from 18.') ta 310. 'I'lns reduction is due to the 
inclusion of smaller establishments within the juris¬ 
diction of the factory •\ct. 
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The ilnporteftice of IndiaVfaotovy system becoidhs 
eudent by cotnp<'iring her factories with those in 
otner countries like Japan, And the Uiyted States. 
In 1919, Japan had, for instance, 23,831 fuct6rie8 
employing 1,89tt,9il iK*r8{)ns(l) an^th^ I’nitcd States 
290,105 modern industrial plants employing 9,090, 
372 persons, (2) as shown l)elow It is seen al»o that 
of the three cojintries, India had the largest nun^ber 
of employees per establifthnifnt or factory, that is, 
36?) as against Japan having 58 and the United 
States having 51. This is due to the fact* that 
more smallnndustrial plants arc included within the 
jurisdiction of the factory law in Japan and the 
United States than in lAdiu. 

Taulk—03. 

Factories in India as compared with those in 
J.ipan and the United States. 


±. 




Number ot NumlxT of 

Average 
numtier of 

Country 

Year 

factories persons 
employed 

persons 

pet 

factOYy 

India 

1921 

3,9.'»7 


Japan 

United 

1919 

23,831 1,263,058 

1,390,94-2 

369 

58 

States 

1919 

290,105 9,090,372* 

31 


The cotton industry is the most important of 
manufacturing industries in India. The spinning 
and weaving of cotton h,'id been known to the people 
of Jndia for centuries, but ib was not until 1851 that* 
Bombay started its cotton mills. In a decade about 
• ___ 

(1) Employing lAore than 10 person* 3t*tesin*a‘a Year Ebok, 

1923, p. 1697. % 

(2) World * Almanac. New York. 1924, p 336. 
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a,*dozen miflsWprang ujt* round abstfb the tity. In 
1878-79, there were 58 ifiills with an authorited 
capital of EC62 crores ot rupees and 80,A00 pounds, 
12,^8^ looms and,1.43G,46 4 spindles. In the year 
1920. the number of mills rose to*276, that of looms 
to 117,900 and that of spindles to 8*652,000 and 
the amount of authorised capital to 56,24 crores. 
Th« growth of the cotton industry fi^m 1879-80 to 
1<02O is shown below., It* is seen that taking ^le 
average of the ciuimincnnium from 1879-80 to 1888- 
84 a^base, the number of mills has increased by 341 
percent, that of looms by 718 per cent and that of 
spindles by 818 per cent ami the amount of f iithori- 
sed capital by 701 per cent. ‘ 
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' rin mantiAicturing cctCton, India o&upies an impor¬ 
tant place in the world’s industry, as indicate<y>y 
her posaesgion of spiecVes and looms and by the 
con^^mption of cotton in her mills. In the year 
1920, there tv^re* 154 million spfndles in the world, 
of which 134 millions were active. Great Britain 
led the manufacturing countries and possessed 5G 
million •spindles or more than one-tlyrd of the total 
and was followed by^ thb United States with 37 
million spindles. In the possession of looms, Great 
Britain and the United States similarly took the first 
and second places having respectively <'90,000 and 
729,000 looms. India possessed G.K million spindles 
and 119,000 looms, ie, t.ft and 4.2 per cent of the 
total •respectively and stood • si.Ktli and seventh 
among the nations. During the same year, the total 
coinsumption of cotton in the world amounted to 
9,322 million Ixilcs, of which India useil 9l.l or one- 
tenth of the total and stood fourth in the list, ;i.s 
shown in the* table below 
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Tabl^— ?J5. 

Cottoivlndustry in the;World in iy:,»0. (I) 



• 

1 

• • . 

-1- 

Country 

Spindles 

(total 

Spindles 
aeti VC on 


Consump. 
tion of 


nmnlxjr 
in milI!ons) 

I Dec. 31, 

' 1930 

1 

(looo) 

cstlon in 
biiles* , 
(lOOO) 

(jreat 

Britain 

r>lA 1 j 

31.3 

790 

• 

1,247 

United 

States 

1 

MH 

3i><) 

■ 729 

' 3,OtJ.3 

Franee 

‘j t; 

,70 

l.SO 

33G 

Germany 

U 1- 

9 1 

too 

r>\4 

Kussiu 

7.1 


91 

307 

India 

c, s 1 

i 0 

119 

91.5 

Jai>au 

1.1 1 

1 -'l-t* 1 

.30 

1,019 

Italy 

1,.". 

1 1 > 

1 lo • 

330 

Tcheeo- 

Slovakia 

a 5 

3.0 1 

13.^ 

1.38 

China 

2.2 

. ! 

i 7.G 

0 2 . 

Other ' 

countries ! 

i 

i i;ji> 

i 

13.,3 i 

1 

1 .379.4 

1075 

Total 

• 

1.33.7 

2,lsl 
' 1 

1 

1 i».322 


(I) ^nnuaire Generale dc U Prance et de L' Etranve. 1923, p 5 
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• Nc»t im{)ortanc« is the manufacture of jute, 
fabrics of which had long* formed the rough clothing 
of the poor. In 1^4, spinning ma'thinery were 
brought fr 9 Bi Ehindec and the fifst jute factory was 
established at Serampore. The grcJwlh of the jute 
industry in the quinquennial averages from 1879-80 
to 191ji-1919 and in annual for 1920-21 is shown in 
ttie table below. Taking the quinquennial average 
for 1879-80 to 1883-84 as base, it is seen that in J920- 
21 Jihc number of mills increased by 2r>7 per cent, that 
of looms by G54 per cent and that of spindles by 888 
per cent and the amount of authorised capital by 
569 per cent. 
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* • The thiA in the sefles of Ahe textile industries is 
woolen manufacture, wh^ch lias met with little 
surcess iifiikinst foreiKft .competition. Rugs, carpets 
ana fhawls ay: ^ill made with hjnd looms in work¬ 
shops, but their annual output is considerable. In 
1905, there were G mills*with 715 looms and 27,387 
spindk^ In 1919, the numljcr of mills rose to 7, that 
of.Iooms to 1, 385 and th it of spiti*lles to •17,020. 
"Only five factories ma^Jc a* rcjKiit of their authoj^sed 
capital, which rose from '40 crorc of rupees in 1905 to 
2.81*crores in 1909 

Next to the manufacture of textile goods is the 
iron and steel industry. Oidy two decades ago, the 
prodiy:tion of iron and steel was inbignificant, but 
sipce the beginning of the Gredt War, it has become 
one of the most promising industries of the country. 
While several old companies have been revived, the 
Tata Iron and Steel company, a new organisation, 
has become one- of the largest concerns in the world. 

The production of iron and steel during the last 
few years is shown in the table below. It is seen 
that the prodetion of pig iron rose from 241,700 
tolls in 191G to 3GG,GOO in 1922, showing an in¬ 
crease of 49 per cent Hut at the same time, the 
production of steel slightly fell from 114,000 
tons in 1917 to 111,500 in 1922, i. v., decreased by 
2 5 per cent. 
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TAHLE->m 

rrociiv.'tion of Iron and ^tcel in India. 

(in lOOO lou/S; tons) * 


Year 

Pig Iron 

Steel 


• 


* 191(1 

2tt.7 * 


1917 

2 IH.l 

i ll-l 

19 US 

217 1 

i;u) 

1919 

;a7 :i 

i:u 

19 () 

:!l* 2 

113.2 

1921 

;s07 9 

1 2.-> 3 

1922 

<1 

115 


In comparison with other countries, India's 
production ol iron and steel is almost iiisigniiieantt 
as shown in the table lielow. It is Aen that the 
world’s production of pig iron and steel amounted 
to .TJ.S millions and r>tjG million tons respectively 
in 1920 and 1919. Of these, the United Sta^ 
alone produced OT.."! million tons oi the former and 
^.".y million tons o( the latter, i e,, (•'J.7 and G2 5 per 
cent respectively. India produced only .31 million 
tons of pig iron •and .12 million tons ol steel, i. e., .."> 
and 2 percent respectively. 


JL 


(I) J C Brown. •India*■ ?ltinera| Wraith. *|^ndon. 1923, p 60 
The Mineral Industry dunnt; 1921, New York, 1922, p 386 
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World's production of Pig Iron and Steel in lf20«(l) 


(Country • • 

’ Pig Iron • 

. steel 

• 

1 

Quantity 

(million' 

metric 

tons) 

per cent ^Quantity 
of 1 (million 
total metric 

tons). 

Per cent 
of 

total 

Jnited States 

37*1 



62 5 

Jnited Kingdom 

s-l 



14*3 

3ermaliy 

5 *5 



121 

France 

3-4 




lelgium 

11 




Canada 

■9S 




Vustria Ilungjiry 

•80 


•9 

I -a 

Sweden 

*47 1 

1 •/ 

•8 

•7 

[apan 

•37 

•6 

_ 

1-7 

ndia 

•31 


•12 

•2 

.)ther countries 


WBm 

— 


Total 

5U-8 

iOO 

56 6 



("Jf the other branches of manufacture deserving 
mention,^ pa per making and brewing are the chief. 
The paper industry started successfully, but as soon 
as wood pulp was introduced into forego countries 
the progress in India was checked, Brewing started 
over half a century ago and is still maintaining its 
existence. CM the seasonal industries, cotton ginning, 
cotton and jute pressing and rice milling are the 
chief. They vary in number and importance from 
year to year according to the annual production 
of crops 

Mine^ Indistry in 1921. New York, 1922, p p. 368. 

(2) Including Czecho-Slovakia 
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The factories*and other laVgc scftlc fnSustriea* in 
British India may lie tlivided into the classes 
enumerated the follo\vinp;*tahle. It is seen tjiat 
the largest numlipr of est.ablishinejjts are those 
relating to cottdn ginning and pressing* But as far 
as the number of persons ’employed is concerned, 
cotton and jute industries are the most imp<9rtant. 
In 19il-22, 28o» cotton factories employed 307,000 
persons and TGjule mills siVo.UOO persons They wer# 
followed by cotton gins and presses and railway 
and tramway workshops, employing 1-11,000 and 
130,000 persons respectivelj'. The total number of 
establishments waso3l2 and the number of persons 
employed, l,3G7,OUO. 
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• Table —69 


Large Scale Industries injiritlsh India in* 1921-22 fl). 

• * _ 


Classes of Industry* 

* • 

• 

• 

1 

Mumljer 

of 

establish 

nit-nts 

Number of 
persons 
employed. 

■ • 

Cotttan spinning iS: wetiving 

285 

# 

307,000 

Jute mills 

7(i . 

270,000 

Cotton gins and prcs<es 

1940 

11-1,000 

Railway it tt.'imw.av worKstops 

OS 

130 000 

En.'inoeritig wotkshops ^ 

210 

."i7,(;00 

Rice mills 

GOO 

40 (-00 

Jute presses 

211 

33,(100 

Minting presses 

i.->s 

33,000 

Tile & brick works 

2.1G 

28 ()00 

Dockyard & j*)rt tiust wfuk'-hops 

IG 

20,000 

Iron and steel works 

1 

21,000 

Tannery and le.-ithcr works 

107 

17,000 

S.i^’ mills 

1 t-t 

l.“),000 

Petroleum rciincrics 

S 

13,000 

Stone works 

G2 

13.000 

Wooden mills 

30 

11 900 

Sugar factories 

•fjo 

11,GOO 

Other industries 

1 104-7 

181,500 

Total 

1 5312 

1,307,000 


Outturn 

It is hard to estimate the ptoducts of mnnufuctur- 
ing industries in India. Most of them are produeed 
by handicrafts and consumed locally. The most 
important handicraft products are the cotton goods, 
a rou0i estimate of which may be made in the way 
shown in the table below. It is seen that by sub¬ 
tracting the yarjf exported or fe-exported from the 


(1) Statesman’s Year Book. \ 924 . p 146 
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total quantity of the donicsltc and iidpSrtcil ydrn, 
w# find the <|uantity of* yarn consumed by lx»th 
bandlooms ifnd mil’s m Indki.• Since the«]uantity of 
the yarn consumcc^ by the mills is lwio)^'n, that aonsu- 
raed l/y the iyiodlooins is found by mere* subtraction. 
At the rate of -t yards of cliJth per ixiund of yarn, the 
amount of cloth \\o\cn by the handloums is^ftilcula- 
ted in the last column. It is seen that the amount of 
hatvlicraft production of cotton cloth h.is increased 
from 748 million yards in 1800 t)7 to 1170 tqillion 
yards iu 1920-21. 

* T.vbi.e— 7o 


Growth of the Haiidlqpm Cloth iii llritish India (1) 
(Yarn ip luiliion pounds ) • 


Year 

Produced in 
country 

Imported 

U tfi 

^ u 

t S- 

c 

o 

«•« 

Cm. r. 

3 C 

A «- 

a 

C *“ 

1 

Consumption 
in hand looms 

Yards ofhand 
loom cloth in 
millons. 

HIIHB 


4.7.0 1 

190.0 

S2.9 I 

187 2 

718 



30 (1 

122.1 

98.7 i 

102 0 

GtS 



31.G 

2.33 0 

22 S 

199 

790 

|B9 


47.8 

82.8 

330 

• 

1170 


One of the imfxirtant ferituies of the cotton in¬ 
dustry is that the domestic products of cotton fabrics 
arc growing more rapidly than their imports This 
is clearly seen in the case of grey and bleached 
goods, as shown in the table Ixdow. It is seen 
thift while the ainount of the products in ^Indian 
mills rose fropi fll^..') million yard.s iu 190*0-01 to 

(1) Indian Trade JournaT, April 10, 191 l%p 73. 

(2) Ipdian Induatries and labour. Bulletin 16. 1921, p 3 
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sfr million ^cird^ in 1915-16, ie, *from 19.3 per 
cent of the imported goods, to 42*8 per cent, the 
incEiase jumped into^0^6‘3 million yards in 1919- 
20, i/e., 125’^ par cent of the impprted goods. This 
phenomenal increase is partly due* to the fall of 
of imports as the rcsulfs of the general depression 
of burgess and banking in Europe arising from 
th«f after-effect of the Credit War, b»t is also partly 
due to the increasing»eapacity of Indian mills. 

Taule—71 

Growth of Domestic Cotton Gtxids as compared with 


those imfjprted 


• 

Year 

Averaging live 
years ending 

! Imported 
Igoods (milli¬ 
ons of yards) 

1 Cioods proiluced at home 

amount 
(millions 
of yards) 

per cent 
of 

imported 

1900-01 

1C542 

1 

1 319 5 

19-3 

1903-06 

17tl 6 

I 157-4 

20-3 

19K)-11 

1749-4 

1 070 2 

39-2 

1915-10 

2032 8 

1 871-0 

42-8 

1919-20 

855 4 

' I07lr3 

125 8 


Some idea of the pogress of tho manufacturing 
Industrie^ in India may be had from the increase 
in the products Qf cotton and jute industries, as 
shown below. It is seen that the amount of yarn 
grew, although not ithout some tluctuation, from 
432 million pounds in 1895-96 to 621 million pounds 
in 1920-21 afld that of woven goods ftpm 83 million 
pounds in 1896-97 to 339 million pounds in 1920-21, 
• showing an increase of 43 and 300 per cent respect- 
tively.* The products of jute industries increased 
much more rapidly as shown ip the Volume of their 
exports. The m^-aber of gunny bag? rose from 99 
millions in 1890-91 to 53l millions in 1920>21 and 
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the amount of gunny cloth, from 30’niiBidb ynrds’tS 
13o«i million vards during {he s.'inic ]icnod, showing 
an increase of 4-39 and 44«G*pcr cent r«ipectiv(;ly. 
The growth of thp total productivity of the njanu- 
facturing industries as represented these four 
items is shown in the List tfro columns. Taking as 
base the figures for IDOO-Ol, for wliich complete data 
are available, •it is seen that the productivity 
increased by 17S jkt cent iu*t\w.*nty years. 
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Transport, 

Transportation is th e key^to the modem indus¬ 
trial organisiition. The most jmix)rtant Systerossnf 
transportation aresroads, railway#, tftunwaystind 
waterways. To’these must t^so l)c added such other 
mciins of communication as post, telegraph, ^ tele¬ 
phone, radiograph and airship. • 

• Roads. 

R^-ad-building was a commoft custom with Hindu 
princes even Itefore the Christian era. But it receded 
a new impet^ts under Mahominedan rulers. Many 
trunk roads like those lietween Bengal and the 
Punjab were built during the Mahommedan period. 
Mct.vlled roads for heavy draft were not, howwver, 
constructed until within recent years. In 1S50, 
there were only a few miles of metalled roads in 
the whole country, and since then there has been a 
gradual, though slow, increase in milage of both 
metalled and unmetalled roads, as shown Ijelow. It 
IS seen that metalled roads increased from 38,081) 
miles in 1900 01 to oSiklO miles in 1930-21 and the 
unmetalled roads, from 133,808 miles to 148,450 
miles, thus leading to a total increase from 170,897 
miles to 204,344 miles of both metalled and unmetal¬ 
led roads. In 1920-21, there were also 4328 miles of 
bridle paths and 1911 miles of fair weather and 
temporary roads. ^ 

Taiu.k—73 


Growth in the .Milage of Roads m India. 


Year 

.Metalled roads 

' rnmetalled 
i roads 

• Total roads. 

• 

1900 01 

38,080 

133,808 

170:897 

191011 


I.IG.OOO 

191,233 

1920-21 

, .'j.'ij+OO 

11-8,^4 

204.3'10 


(I) Annuaire Suii^ue, 1923,* pp. 299-301, 
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* Kailways. 

The work of railway Construction began in bidia 
in 1853 with a capitfahoutlay of 3.7 cfores of rupees. 
In 1803, 2 , 5*37 miles of railways, were built at the 
total outlay of 53 crores. They* have since then 
steadily increased and the milage opened for traffic 
amoftutcd to 37,020 indes in 1920-21. Of these, 18, 
^95 miles were of the standard gaitge (5 1/2), 15,248 
' miles of the metre gJmge* (3-3/8) and 3,580 mijes of 
otljer gauges (21/2 and 2 ft.) 

The gradual growth in the milage and the capital 
outlay of the railway system in India is shown m 
the table below. It is seen that during the last 48 
years the milage increased Vrom 5,097 miles to 37, 
029*and the capital outlay increased from 91.7 
crores to 026.8 crores, that is to say sevenfold in each 
case. On the other hand, the gross earnings also 
increased from 7.2 crores to 91.9 crores, that is, 
about tbirtqgn fold. 


Tahi.k—74 

Growth of R.iilw.'iys in India. 


_ 

Year 

« 

Nuinl.er of 
mdes open 
for traffic 

Total capital 
outlay 
^crores ‘of 
rupees) 

1 

, Gross earn¬ 
ings (crores 
of rupees.) 

f 

1873 

5,097 

91.7 

7.2 

1883 

10,450 

148.3 

! 10 3 

1893 

18,405 

232 0 

! 24 0 

1900 • 

24,713 

329 () 

31.5 

1910 

32,l>99 

439,0 

1 51.1 

1920-21 

37,029 

020.8 

i 91*9 



^ _ _ -1. . 

_ 


Inspite of tljs increase ot the miliige, the Indian 
railways fall far short of satisfying the needs of 
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inod«rn life, wkich depmda..so much «V{ion tr^ps> ' 
portation systems. This ia very well seen by oompiir- 
the railways of India ,with those of other 
countries, as shown in the* table below*: ^ • 

. • Taulf.—7.1 * ’* 

Railways in PriucipM Countries. (1) 


Country 


United States 
Russian limpire 
Canada 
India 

(lerman Knipire 
I'm nee 
Australia 
Arpentine 
Great Britain 
Brazil 

Italy * 

Spam 

Japan 

Chin.a 

Belgium 

Hungary 

Austrui 


1 

; U C 

! a ^ 

' Year 


!rsa 

‘ rt O 
w ““ 

• 

o *J2 

1 H 

1 —- 

1 

1921 

122.4.17 

1921 

<■> 1-.902 

1919 

02,00;5 

1922 

.19,S.19 

1920 

.17,91.1 

' 191 1 

.ll,t2K 

1920 

1-2,1S.1 

' 191.1 

1 l-,.ll 1 

1 1921 

12,000 

, 1921 

2S,711 

, 19 IS 

19,011 

192() 

1.1.2.10 

1921 

11,0 to 

1920 

10,97.1 

1919 

H,(,.17 

1922 

7,2.10 

lf'2l 

0,879 



» 



■ngth per 
10,000 
labitants 

■ngth per 

100 * 

kilometres 

• 

:s .5 


19-4 

r>‘4- 

4-9 

•.31 

01M 

•.11 

f‘86 

1-27 

9-4 

110 

12-9 

9-.1 

7(3‘4 

■r>« 

421 

108 

7 0 

14-2 

91 

-.34 

4-9 

61 

7*1 • 

10 

2.44 

2.1 


•10 

li-7 

10 0 

8-9 

7 0 

la-o 

S-2 


"" " ■ 1 ". ' ‘ 

The alxive table shows that in the years between 
1919 and 1922,*the,Upitcd States had by far the 


(I) Anituwre Staticqa*, Pub. I9Z3, p p. 299-301. 
i5 * ' 
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laArgest railway Une in 4ihe world, w bich amounted 
to 422,437 kilometres. Amongst the other large 
railway systems were .those of the Russian Empfre, 
Cadbda and India, amounting respectively to 64,902, 
02,Cd?? and 6S,8!?9 kilmetres. According to area, 
Balgium, however, led th? world, having 30 kilometr¬ 
es of rgilway per 100 square kilometres and was 
foljpweif by Great Britain, Germany and France 
having respectively 14.2, •! 1.0 and l).r> kilometres. 
But from the viewpoftit of population, the iiiost 
advanced countries were Australia, Canada and 
Argentine, occujiying the first three pk'ces with the 
respective lengths of 70.1, 01.3 and 42.1 kilometres 
per 10,000 inhabitants. »lt must, however, be 
remembered that a new and extensive country with a 
sparse population and modern civilisation is likely to 
have a larger railway line than a densely populated 
country. If the population be increased two or 
three times in such a country, there would scarcely 
lie a proportllinate increase in the railway line. These 
countries should, therefore, be excluded for the purpose 
of comparsion. Among the large and populous 
coijutries, the United States had 39.4 kilometres per 
10,000 inhabitants and Franct, Belgium and 
Australia had respectively 12.9, 11.7 and 10.0 kilo¬ 
metres. India stood last in the list with the exception 
of China, and had only 1.86 kilometres of railway 
per 10,000 inhabitants 

The relative position of India with regard to the 
railway transportation liecoines still more clear by a 
study of the traffic in the chief countries, excluding 
Germany for which the records are not available, 
as shown in the table below. It is seen that the 
largest number of passengers trav'elled on the rail¬ 
ways of Great Britain and the United States, 
amounting respectively to 1591 and 1985 millions. 
India stood fourth in the list .with 400 million 
passengers. But.'.*rom the vievfpoint of the number 
of times each inhabitant travelled, .Australia took the 
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lead with a* retard of each KissenKcr tfavelling M ' 
times and was followed,by Great Britain witn a 
redord of S3 ^itnes. India with a rcjxird of 1.4 times 
stood last in the list with tUfe Exception of China and 
Russia. Taking* into consideration the f«igbt 
carried by eacll railway svsteni, the United States 
took the lead both in the total and per capita 
amounts of freight which were 2,300 milliofl tons 
and 22 tons i^spcctivcly. The per capita amoiAt^ 
of freight in India was only .3 ton and excepting 
that of China, was the lowest as compared jvitb 
the countries mentioned in the list, It is worth 
while to rememlier that the railway trallic is 
generally supplenientcii^ by those of tramways, 
subways, elcv.ited railways steamers and ipotors 
or wagons, The adcfition of these tr.iffics will make 
some decided change m the relative positions of 
these countries. 
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Railway Traffic id Chief Countries. 

t - ' 


< • 

• 

• • 

Passengers cirrjed 

« 

Tons of 
freight 

• 

l^ountfy 

• 

• 

Year 

Millions 

Number of 
times each 
person 
travelled 

Total 

(million 

tons) 

Per capital 
tons 

United States 
United King- 

191« 

00 

‘ 10.3 

2,306 

22 

dom 

1910 

i,r>9i 

33.0 

+16 

8.9 

France 

1913 

.')1-S 

U.2 

229 

6.0 

Russia 

1911 

210 

1.2 

288 

1.6 

Japan 

191,S 

2+5 

(-.5 

r>5 

.9 

Canada 

1918 

51 

5 8 

128 

14.7 

Australia 

1916 

UTo 

.50.9 

31 

5.7 

Argentina 

1918 

.59 

0.8 

11 

4.7 

Chma 

1918 

25 

.O.S 

20 

.06 

India 

1919 

‘ICO 

l.l 

102 

.3 


Waterways 

Waterways arc still the cheapest and one of the 
most important means of transportation. There 
are several great rivers in India, hut they are not 
evenly distiibuted. The rivers in western and 
southern India are few in number and mostly unlit 
for navigation. Whatever small navigation is 
. being carried on in the Indus at present will come to 
an end as soon as the Punjab and Sind canal is opened 
for irrigation. Bengal, Assam, Bihar ' and Orissa arc 
traversed by several large rivcrii tvhich still form the 
highways of commerce in the-Nortli-custera India. 
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Besides, .there .are mnuiijerublc sfliall rivers, 
‘>Dd backwaters wJiich are ftflly 
u by Bijiall crafts. Hum in summer turns the 
whole of lower liengal amf Several other districts 
of India into a vasWmass of water, •niakina nhrit;a- 
tion easy and tfheap. ^ ^ " 

The navigable canals itf India are insignificant, 
in several provinces, sonic of the large ir^iftation 
canals are usec>for navigjition purposes. In 1020-11, 
there were opened 1,171 mUes of canals on which* 
plied 20 l-,r.00 vessels carrying 2,;5S9.027 passengers 
and l-t, 4-90,^,'{;t tons of cargo. 

The most imjjortant waterway for international 
trade is the sea. which surrounds India practically 
on three sides Hut the coasts of India arc low and 
sandy and deheient In good harlnnirs. With the 
exception of river mouths, there are scarcely any 
openings into the land. The only chief ports o'f 
India arc Karachi, Honibay, Tuticorin, Madras. 
Calcutta and k’angoon. , 

Merchant shipping IS jiracticalb' undevelojx;d in 
India Indian shipping took an important part in 
foreipi trade during .incient and medieval times, 
hut h.is declined under British rule Thus in 1922-^3, 
including vessels of loo tons nr more, India together 
with Ceylon had only 2:50,s«3 tons of merchant 
shipping. The .relative position of India in the 
shipping of the world is shown in the 
table below. It is seen that in 1922-2.3, Iftdia and 
Ceylon had only '23 million tons of merchant ship¬ 
ping i. e., '.I jier cent of the total shipping of the 
world as against 19 2 million tons of Great Britain 
and 16 9 million tons of the united . States, i. e., 
■^9 per cent and 23 per cent of the world's shiunmic 
respectively. 
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Merchant Shipping in Cfiicf Countries^ in 1922-S3. 


• * , • 

• 

• 


Country 

Vessels i 

1. 

Tbnnagc 


• 

r 

millions 

per cent 
of 




total 

Great Britain 

8,694 

. 19 2 

29.0 

United States 

.5,410 ' 

lfi-9 

20 0 

France 

2.021 

3-7 

5.7 

Japan 

2,003 

3-6 

T) 5 

Italy 

1,41.'. 

3,,0 

1.0 

Holland 

1,111 

2.0 

to 

Germany " 


2.59 

.3.9 

Norway 

1 soo 


3,8 

India (2) 

212 

.23 

.3 

China 


.72 

.3 

C 





Owing to the inadequacy of the merchant marine, 
the shipping trade ot India is almost entirely in 
the hands of foreigners, especially the British Thus 
of the total volume of 10,473,221 tons of shipping 
including vessels entering and those cicjiring at the 
ports in 11)20-21. only 190,033 tom or 12 per cent 
were native, 12,072,403 tons or 78 per cent British 
or British Indian and the remaining 3,210,783 tons 
or 20,7 per cent belonged to other IJuropean and 
non-European countries. • 

(I) Including Philippine laUnds. 

(2) Including Ceylon.^' 
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. . Post ^ 

One of the most inipor^nt meads of'cSmmunic'li- 
tiontin modern times is the postal service. It is, there¬ 
fore. logically connected with* the transportation 
system. Its main abusioess is the ■conijeyancd sand 
delivery of letters, post cards, newspa^rs. parcels 
lx)ok packets. To these hav% also l)eeii added such 
other functions as the remittance of money. €»l5iblis- 
raents and maintenance of s^ivings banks and selliitg 
of lx)«d3. • 

It was in ISIlT that a public post w.is first establish¬ 
ed in India. The organisation of the present jwstal 
system did not begin, hon ever, until 1851. In 1876 
India liecarae a member oi the Univer.sal Postal 
Union. The function of the post office has since,then 
gradually widened. * 

In 1860-01, there were in I’ritisli India only 889 
jjost oflices carrying -1.8.1- millions of articles exclusive 
of money orders. The progress of the postal service 
during the past fifty le.irs. le, from* 1870-71 to 
1920-21, >8 seen in the table below. It is seen that 
the number of post offices increased from 2,7;{0 to 
19,4.96 and the milage of mail line from .62,000 to 
1.68,000' and the amount of revenue, from 81,2 lalrtis 
of rupees to i68.6.() lakhs. In the year 1920-21, the 
personnel of the post office numtiered 102,88.6, of 
whom s 4 o-f wcre,vill'ige postmen. 
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Growth of 1*03tal»%rvice in India. 


—;- r 

. - - 



• • 

• • 

Miles, of 

1 

Year 

Gffices , 

mail liner 
land and 
sea (1000) 

^Revenue (lakhs 
I of rupees.) 

i 

i . _ . 

• 

1S70-71 

2,730* 

k 

52 

1 

81.'^ 

1!!*«0-S1 

.'■.,201 

91 

j 86.8 

1890-91 

9,119 

109 

136 2 

1900-01 

12,HO 

132 

' 198 8 

1910-11 

18,813 

• 15S 

■ 229.5 

19'i0-21 

19.196 


; 635 0 


Inspite of its proj^rcss, tlic post office in India is 
(|uite inadeciuate to serve the vaiied interests of 
modern int\^stri:il and intelleetual life, This becomes 
clearer when the Indian postal system is compared 
with that in other countries, as shown in the table 
below'. It is seen that in 1921 for every 13 square 
kilometres, there was one post office in Germany and 
Great Britain, while in Kussia,there was one post 
oflice for every 117-1 square kilometres. It must be 
remembered that large parts of Russia are uninhabi¬ 
ted. The same is true of the United Stats In India 
each i^st office had an average of 93 square kilomet¬ 
res within jurisdiction. As far as the number of post 
offices in proportion to the population is concerned, 
Germany stand first. There is one post office for 
every 1700 people. India stands last in the list with 
one post office for every 12,SOO persons of the 
, population. The number of letters and cards per 
inhabitant was also the lowest in India amounting 
to r> ns against S9 in the case of the United States 
and 79 in the case of Great BritSjiti. 
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Table—7a 

Postal Sj'stems in PMncepal Countries. 


■ 

1 

1 • ! 

rr—-q 


Country 

• 

• 

Year 

• 

1 

m ^ 1 

-2 ' 

! 

1 ^ ^ —V 

u A Q 
:-2 3 
S S jj 

'-I ^ t* 
<o 

inhabitant! 

for eacb 
office (KJOO 

CS .fi 




' f ' 



United States 1 

192) 

.55.2 

184- 

2.1 

.89 (1) 

Great Britain ! 

1921 

2.3*.K 

13 

2.0 

79* 

Germany 

19j1 

12.5 

13 

1.7 

57 

France and 






Algeria 

19U 

lf>7 

3G 

2G 

40 

Belgium 

19211 

1 8 

18 

1-3 

4i? 

Hungary 

1921 

2.4 

41 


17 

Italy 

1920 

12.0 

25 

3 1 

, IG 

Spain j 

1921 

9.5 

58 

2.4 

12 

Russia ' 

1915 

19.1 

1174 

9J1 

12 

Japan 

1920, 

8 9 

ob 

7.3 

54- 

India ' 

1921 

19.t 

1 

93 

12 8 

5 


Telegraphs 


One of the quickest means of communication is 
telegraph, which, has rapidly increased in Indians 
in other countries. In lsr)l-52 there were only S2 
miles of line with the same milage of w>re and 
cable, which have steadily increased in each succeed¬ 
ing decade. The progress of the telegraph system 
during the past ."><) years is shown below. It «s 
seen that the milage of the line inerpased from 
13,500 to 91,700 and that ol the wire and cable 
from, 22,800 to •H2.00<’) and the amount of revenue 
from* 12-9 lakhs to 350.50 lakhs, thus showing an 
advance amounting to ,579, 1701 and 2G13 per*cent 
respectively, • 


(I) FocJ9l7. 

17* 
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m 

Growth of the J'elegfaph System in India 

o t • 



— -s-, - 

Number of , 

' ' . 1 

Number of* | 

Revenue 

Yeajr 


miles of wire 

1 (lakhs of 

& 

r 

lines (1000) 

and cable! 1000) 

1 Rupees) 

1870-71 

i3r. 

22-8 

12 0 

1880-81 

20*3 

56-0 

45 0 

1890-91 

37-0 

113 7 

G8-28 

1900-01 

55'0 

182-1 

114-9S 

1910*^11 

74-8 

29.2 0 

128 0 

1920-21 

!)l-7 

412-0 

350 50 


The relative position of India in the develop¬ 
ment of the telegraph system is pho\% n lielow. 
It is seen that in the milage of lines, the United 
States, Russia and ('leimany oeeuiiy the lirst three 
places with 2 10,500,1 o;?. 100 ami 118,100 miles respee- 
tively. India with 87,800 miles stands filth in the list. 
lUit as far as the nimiher of messages per person 
is concerned, India occupies the last place, having 
only 00 messages as against .'1.2-of Australia and 
1,7 of Canada. 7'he iletails on these points aie 
hacking *in the ease of Russia and China. 
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' Table— 


• TelepfLiuhs in Chief Countries (1019-21) 



• % 

Miles of 
the line 
(1000) 

• 

TelejjrAtns sent 

Country 

Total niinibe*’ 
(millions) 

^ Per 
• rapita 
numlJer, 

• 

United States 

2 fa'.’! 

• 

167 

►r> 

Russia • 

lo.'M 

— 


Gcrm.inv 

IISI 

7r,-,s 

v:t 

1'ranee 

121)J 

04;{ 

1 17 

India 

s,7s 

20 <) 

• -OG 

United Kingdoii) 

Hl.l 

GO 7 

1-4. 

■Vustralia 

0 1 S 

17 1 

3-2 

Canada 


U-tt 

1'7 

China 


— -- 

-- 

iLilv 


20 • 


Japan 

27-0 1 

GO 

11 


Telephone. 


With respect to telephone service, India is still 
HI the inf int staj^c of development The telephone 
system is p irtly in the hands of the t>ovcrnment an d 
partly in the hands of private conipanie'^in such 
im[>ortunt cities as Calcutt.i, Madras, Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. In 1021-22, there were 10 telephone 
exchanges with 23,0.'>H connections established by 
private companies and !£"> exchanges with 11,988 
connections established by the Oovernmeht, In the 
same year, there were 22 wireless Government 
stations. (3nly four of these were open to the 
public for transmission of messages. * 

The telephone system in India as compared with 
that in other countries is shown in^he table below. 
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J[t is seen (hfit the United States and Canada lead 
o^cr countries m the nupiber of telephones having 
respectively 13 1 and 10.2”per every IQO inhabitants. 
They^are •followed by Denmark, Sweden and other 
smaller couqte'ieS. India had only .01 telephone for 
every 100 persons. ^ 

Table—82 

Telephone in Chief Countries, r 


Country 

'i'clephoncs. 

United States 

14,40(r 

13.1 

Canada 

002 

10.2 

Denmark 

270 

82 

Sweden 

:58r> 

0.2 

Norway < 

152 

5.7 

Australia 

240 

1.4 

Switzerland 

1G2 

12 


1,945 

3.3 

Great Britain 

998 

2.1 

Austria 

132 

2.1 

France 

' 513 

1.3 


80 

: • 1.1 

Japan 

425 

,8 

Italy ‘ 

120 , 


India 

3G 

1 .01 


The latest means of communication, such as 
radiograph,' which 'has been successfully introduced 
even m a backword country like China, and air 
service, which has been introduced in many Western 
countries, arc practically unknown to India. 

The progress of the transportation system during 
the past forty ^ cars is sboi^n in the tabk below. 
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It is EeeQtfiat ^ railway nroduction’increased 
322 per cent in the case of pa'Bs5nge?s*and 235’per 
ce»t in tbe^case of freight, find the foreign shipping 
increased by lOG per cent. Bufing the same timcy the 
postal service incroased Jjy 4-35 per senfc jn the t’aluc of 
the money ordefs issued and by 329 per cent in the 
number of articles carriedT and the numlicr of paid 
telegrams increased by 505 per cent. Tiitf total 
production of •the transport system showed • an 
incaease of 323 per cent. 



Table-S3 

Growth of Transportation in India. 
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* 7. Wnling^ 

• 

iBnnks in India may be divi^leil into three groups : 
general IxinKS including iAdusttial ancT mqrt^ge 
banks, postal savings banks and cobp(fr»tive baflks. 

Of the general banks, the following arc the chief : 
First, the Imperial Rank Comprising the b^nks of 
Bengal, Romlxiy and Madras. They were otiginally 
the Presidency •Banks amj were recently combi&ed 
into the Imperial Bank. Their business is confined 
to fixed territories. Reside undertaking ordinary 
banking activities as regulated by Ixinkiug laws, 
they act as banker to Oovernment. Second, 
the Exchange Banks ^witli head oHices abroad. 
Some of them were established half a centuny ago. 

'1 he business ol these ’banks is twofold ; transaction 
of exchange business between India and foreign 
countries and ordinary banking activities like that 
of the lni|ierial Hank. In there were IG 

exchange banks in India with a numbts- of branches. 
Third, Indian Joint Stock B.'iiiks, which with the 
exception of a few have been organised within the 
last two decades. They are registered under ^he 
Indian Coiniianies Act and, unlike the exchange 
li.inks, have their head oflices in India. They are 
subdivided into two classes . I'lrst, those with a 
paid up cMpital and reserve of Ks. G lakhs or more. 
Second, those with a paid up capital a^d reserve 
amounting to any sum between one lakh and less 
than C) lakhs. Statistics ;ire taken only of those 
banks which have a iiiinimum paid up capital and 
reserv'C of one lakh of ru]i<^s. In 1919, for instance, 
there were altogether 9."> banks ;ind *230 branches 
and agencies, hut in the statistics for that year were 
included only 1-7 banks and 224 branches. There is* 
no land mortgage bank or industrial bank in> India 
in the proper stnse of the word. 

The growth of Jeweral banking, in India is shown 
in the table‘below. It is seen that the capital and 
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r^Wves of £»ll*clasees oflAinks compr&ing Piesidency 

Banks, exchange banks afld joint-stock banks, rose 
from 5.9 erodes of riy)ees ip 1871 to 108<(7 crores' in 
1920-^1. But e:|cliyirng the capital and reserves of the 
exchange banks, which are outside India, the amount 
inside India rose from 3 7 crores to 1'8.4 crores in 
1920-21, showing an increase of 497 per cent in 50 
yeajrs. During the same period, tljie amount of 
deposits rose from 1*^.4 ' crores of rupees to 232.9 
crores and that of cash balance from 10 G crores to 
07,5 clores, showing an increase of 17G8 and 537 per 
cent respectively. 
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, Postal Sgriagb BanLs. 

Tile first government sawings bank was establish¬ 
ed in Calcutta in 1833*'ayd ■vfras followed by simiVar 
bahkj fin other Presidency towns. In 1870i district 
savings bank» frere also instituted !n connection with 
district treasuries. It v-^as in 1882 that the postal 
savings banks were opened all over the country. 
Thf district savings banks were trjyisferred to the 
postal savings banks in <188(5 and the Presidency 
savings banks were closed in 189(3. The adm'inis- 
tratiftn of Postal Savings b.anks is within the 
jurisdiction of the Post Odice Department. Tlie Go¬ 
vernment regards the deposits as unfunded del)ts and 
there are no specific reserves against them. The postal 
savings banks ofier an opportunity mostly to the 
urban population The m ixinmm amount receivable 
for deposit is Rs .^,000 and the rate of interest 
is 3 per cent. 

The growth of Postal Savings Banks is shown 
in the table llelow. Taking the quinquennial averages 
from 1882-83 to 188G-87 as b.ise, it is seen that 
in 1920 21 the number of depositors increased from 
19C,000 to 1878,000 or 8.18 per cent and the amount 
of desosits from .'5'0 crores of rupees to l8 8crores 
or 515 per cent, that of the witlidrawals from 2 5 
crores to 17.3 crores or .■>71 percent and that of 
the balance of deposits from 4-3 crorts to 22’8 crores 
or 426 per cent. It is also seen that at the outbreak 
of the war, the amount of withdr.iwals increased 
from 9 crores to 17 8 crores and per capita deposit 
fell from 141 to 91 rupees. In 1920-21, the per 
capita deposit was. 121 rupees. 
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’ ( ' 

» Co-operatWe Credit banking. 


Co-operative credit aScieties were instituted in 
India by» an Act ilft '1904 in order'to “encourage 
thrift?, self-hc\{) aod co-operation among agriculturists, 
artisans and persons of limited mean?.’’ The under¬ 
lying aim. was to inducb deposits from the non-agri- 
cultufiW population, such as money-lenders, merchants 
and the professional classes, to supplement the finance 
of the agricultural population. They are divided 
into, two classes, namely, agricultural and non- 
agricultural, according as memlx;rs of one class do 
or do not preponderate over members of the other 
class to the extent of iour-lifths of its membership. 
Bacb^ society consists of tAi or more members aliove 
the age of eighteen residinjf in the same locality, 
who by combining to furnish a collective guarantee, 
can obtain loans at a lower rate of interest than 
they could obtain individually. The local societies 
in a district are federated into central or district 
banks. There may be combinations in smaller areas 
also. 

The progress of co-operative credit b.inks has 
bien most rapid in the history of Indian banking, 
as shown below. It is seen that taking four years’ 
average from 1900-07 to 1909-10, as base, the 
number of societies rose from 1,900 to 43,300 in 
1920, and that of the members from 161,900 
to 1,730,900, showing respectively an increase of 
2178 and 983 per cent. During the same period 
the amount of working capital increased from '68 
crores of rupees to 21.4 crores or 30-t7 per cent. 
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PROQIJCTlbKr IN.INDIA 

» , In rcotat xear3,,4ithe ljankit/g> system in such 
European countries as J?ranee, Italy and Belgium, 
has undergone muc;Ji deterfcration, jvhile in ftther 
cdunlries,*such as Austria, Germany and Russia, it has 
completely JJtolfen down. Accnnrte data for compara¬ 
tive study is not therefore available. •It is still possi¬ 
ble U? h ive some rough idea of the relative banking 
Qpsiti^n of some of the countries. In comparison 
with other countries, India is in*ti very low stage 
of development in banking business, as sho^vn in 
thtf table below. India, for c.xample, with a po¬ 
pulation three times as much as that,of the United 
States, had in 1022 only 11 /.;02 banks including branch¬ 
es and agencies, l.O.'JO milljon rupees, or 4IG 3million 
dolhirs ot capital iuchidinjjr that of the exchange 
banks outside India and 2318 million rupees or 
772.G million dolla I sot dejjosits as against the Ignited 
States having 30, lOO lianks and blanches exclusive 
of savings lianks, 3000 million dollars of capital 
and 37,78.")*niillion doll.ars of deposits The relative 
position of India’s banking becomes still more strik¬ 
ing when her capital .and deposit m proportion 
U) population arc compared with those of other 
countries The per capita c.ipital and deposit in 
India amounted to only Rs. 4.2 or $1.1- and Rs. 
7.2 orJ<2.l rcspcctii ely .IS against, for example, 
$28,G capital and $35' deposits in the United States, 
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• Some roi^h idea of, f he ji-ogrest of banIcIng busi* 
nras in India may* be growth of the 

capital and reserve and "the* deposits^ of all classes 
of*l 3 ankinj^, as shown^irf the table below. The capi¬ 
tal 4nd reseyve at the exchange banks outside India 
have Ijeen omitted. 

It is seen that the mean average of the units 
have*gfown from 12,r> in 1890 to 97*5 in 1920, show- 
, iriJi an increase of GSO per cent in thVi total banking 
business of the country during the 30 years 'under 
consideration, 

Table—88 


Growth of Rinking Business in India, 
(Crores of nipess) 


Year 

Capital 

and 

Reserve 




Total 

productivity 

Presidency and 
Joint stock 
Banks only * 

Co-operative 
Credit Banks 

All general 
banks 

Postal savings 
banks 

4 ^ 

fee 

rt 

u 

2 3 

9 3 

Index number 

1890 

< 5.0 



m 

12 5 

100 

1900 

G.8 

— 



•26.6 

212 

1910 

lO.G 1 

20 

87,2 


35.4 

283 

1920 

18 4 

21.4 

2.33 9 

18.8 


780 


8. Commerce. 

Exchange economy is the most important feature 
of the modern industrial organisation. This is very 
clearly seen in the growth of.c<;mmerce all over the 
world. As in other countries,‘there has been in India 
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a gradual*gro\vtfi^f traic, wRkh may btf ooavenietrt* 
ly grouped uader four heade, namely, inlantf trade, 
coding trad#, frontier trade, a«d jsea boree trade, 

dnianri Trade. • • 

• • 

One of the* mojt interesting records of Indifln 
commerce is that relating to inlanl trade, 
some idea as to the extent of the mcjvemcut of tiie 
staple articles of both imports and exports from 
one p*irt of the country to aftother. It shows the 
linal destination of imports and the original lociflity 
of exports. T<here is a good deil of variation from 
year to year in the movement of these goods as it 
depends upon the outturn if crojis which are largely 
determined by chinatintonditions. I'he first data oh 
inland trade carried by rad and rivers were collected 
in 1884-85. The total imports and exports of merch¬ 
andise amounted to <5 h million tons in l!)20 -21. 

Coasting Trade. • 

A consideralile trade is also carried on Ixttween the 
ports of Indijin States, French jiossessions, and British 
i’rovinces. The most important of such tr.adc is thjit 
between India proper and nuriiia. In 1920-21, the 
co,-xsting trade amounted in value to 209 crores of 
rupees, including ll.'f crores of rupees in im(^iurts and 
96 crores of rupee-, in oxjjorts as against the pre-war 
average of ilO crores and the war ^average 
of 123 crores. 

I'rontier Trade. 

The land frontier of India extend? over 0800 
miles, but the value of the tra(li» across .the frontier 
is on the average about five p-r cent of the sea lioriie 
trade. Of the frontier countries trading with India, 
Nepa\ Tiliet and Afganistan are the chief. In J921- 
22, the total trtide amounted in value to 30 crores 
of rupees as againk^the pre-wac average of 18.7 
crores .and the \Var avcr.igc of 25 crores. 

IS 
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*Sea-l56rne 4'rade. * 

The internal domestic trade excepted, the most 
important' trade tjf ' Ihdia is the sea-borne trade. 
Within the iast 85 years,,therc has been a steady 
increase in the sea-lxirne trade varyfnar from 27 to 134 
per cent each decade, as shown in the table below. 
It is seen that during the period under consideration, 
.the imports increased in ,value from 6.15 crores of 
rupees to 381.90 crores, the exports from 8,19 crores to 
293fBl crores and the total trade from 14.34 crores to 
675 crores, showing an increase ol 47 times in the 
value of the total trade. This valuation, however, 
needs correction Taking the value of 39 articles of 
export and import commodities in 1873 as base, the 
index of commodities rose to'23.0 in 1920-21, or in 
tiither words, the real value of the sea-borne trade rose 
to 286 crores as against 675.7 crores of the nominal 
value. 
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TaLle-*«9 

Growth of the Sea-bcJi'ne Trade in India, 
(including merchandise and treasufe) 
i’lS crorCs of rupees)* *. 



i 


[■MB 

1 wj -a 

ki 

Year 

• 

Imports 

m 

TS 

ti 

u 

* ! 

o 1 

^ I 

g a * 

h ® 

S'® 

O 

II • 

173 4-35 
IJeccnnial 
averages 
ending 

1 

1 0.15 

i 

j 1 

1 

t 

14 34 ! 

1 

— 

.3.04 

1814-4.'. 

9.7-2 

i:j.74 

23 40 ■ 

63 

4.02 

isr.4.r..'> 

1 1 or, 

I 8 70 

32 82 

• .39 

4.02 

1801-05 

37.43 

.•!9 44 

70 87 ' 

131 

2.01 

1?* 4 4:-To 

4 4.7.1 

.50 01 

101.40 

31 

11 82 

1S8 4-S.5 

.57.54 

74..50 

132.0 4 

30 

lO.liO 

1894-93 

S3.27 

102 00 

185 93 1 

40 

19.TO 

190-4-<)5 

105.71 

130 90 

230.07 

27 

25.26 

1914-15 

Year 

179,72 

• 

20.5.27 

384.99 

02 

25.55 

1920-21 

.'{81 90 

293.81 , 

075 71 

47 

• 

88.09 


Balance of Trade. 


One of the important features uf India's foreign 
trade is favournble balance, f'ortibout three-fourths 
of a century this Ixilance had been in her favour, 
varyipg from 2,04- crores of rupees in 1834-.35 to 25.5 
crores in IDl-t-lo and even after, as shown in tb^last 
column of the table al»vc. In the year 1920-21, the 
lialance was, howevCTjteversed ag((^st her amount¬ 
ing to 88 09 crores of rupees The favourable ixilance 
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\vfis usually liquMatetf In Eiglanc^fiy the payment 
of “home charges” and interests on debts. 

• CountMes'’trtiding with India. 

1‘he relative “positions of the* countries trading 
with India are to be seen in the analy«is of her sea- 
torn^ trade for 1921-22, as given below. It is seen 
that IrlBia’s three largest cumstomcrs are the United 
"Kingdom, Japan and the United Stales, bnyincr res¬ 
pectively 20,1." and K^pcr cent of her commodities. 
Similarly the three most important countries from 
which India imports are the United Kingdom, Japan 
and the United States, 'elling respectively ,"(5, S, and 
6 per cents in v.'ilue of good^ The other import.mt 
trading countries are Java, permany, China, Bel¬ 
gium, Australia, Cejdon, and Y'rance, 

TabIvK- 90 

Shatc of Chief Countries in India’s Trade in 1921-22 


Imports Exports Total trade 
p. c. of p. c of p. c. of 
total total total 


United Kingdom 
Japan 

United States 

Java 

Germany 

China 

Belgium 

Australia 

Ceylon 

Prance 

Straits Settlements 
Other countries 



Total 


100 


100 


100 
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By far the ltfrj;est pArt oilndja's ib tranga*- 

ted with the United KinjjjJom. Tliis is partly due 
to difference<a geo^taphical situation and industrial 
development between the two Sountriel. Bpt‘the 
essential cause ij tfie political duniiAitItvi w'hicB has 
given England viitual coiy;rol of India’s resources 
and industries , 

There has been, however, a great deal flf varia¬ 
tion in Indiad trade with the United Kingdom* 
WhiTc b >)th exports and iiflpovts have increased 
absolutely, they have decreased relatively. •Thus 
the import trade increased from 32 2 erores of rupees 
in 1S7.1-7G to l.'l erores in 35121-21 and the 
export trade Ironi 2S i^'ores to 'IS) erores, but the 
percentages of the uiuiorts and exports as compared 
with the totals fell respectively from 83 per cent to 
r>6 per cent and from 11) iier cent to 20 per cent, 
as shown lx;low. 


Taijlk—01 • 


Variation in India’s Trade with the I'nited Kingdom. 
(Uecennial aveiMges in erores of rupees ) 


Year 

Total 

Imjiorts 

Imports from 
U. K 

Total 

exports 

1 

Uxjxrrts to 
U. K. 


Va- 

li’cr cent 

Va- 

F er cent 



hie 

of tot.il 


hK- 

of total 

187.3-76 

38 0 

32..C; .S3 

r>s 

28 

49 

Decennial 







averages 

ending 

1884-8.5 

46-2 

.37-9 

i 

S2 

72 

31 •! 

43 

18^4-95 

67-9 

51-8 

76 

09 

34-9 

35 . 

1904-05 

82-2 

56-4 

GO 

121 

34-3 

28 

1914-15 

139 8 

91-7 

65 

107 

.111 

* 27 

Year 

1921-22 

266 

151 

56 

^245 

49 

20 
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. Natui;^i,oir Tj-ade. / • 

Exports mainly compt'cise food stuffs and yaw 
miterials a^d impqjrts, manufactured at tides This 
is cWrlj'seen in^the analysis of,the sea-borne trade 
for the year 1921-22, as given in the table below. It 
IS ^een that the most important articfes of imports 
are manufactured cotton goods amounting to 21 
pen cent of the total import trade in value and are 
■followed by machinery amounting to 13 per centi The 
other important articles arc sug.ir, iron and steel and 
railwfay plants. The exports eon.sist chiefly of jute 
and jnte manufactuies and cotton and cotton manu¬ 
factures amountinu respectively to 2-A and 19 per 
cent of the total export tfrade. Hides and skins, 
food grains, oil seeds and tea are chief among the 
other articles of exports 


Tahliv—92 

Chief Articles of India’s Sea-lKirne Trade in 

1921-22. 

Imports 

V 


E.x ports 

Classes of articles 

I’erccnt- 
aue of 
tot.il 
value 

Classes of articles 

percent¬ 
age of 
total 
value 

cotton manu¬ 
factures 

21 

jute Atjuie manu¬ 
factures 

24. 

Machinery 

13 

Cotton & Cotton 


Sugar 

10 

manufactures 

19 

Iron and Steel 

.8 

Hides & skins 

12 

Railway plants 

i 

Seeds 

8 

Mineral oil 
Hardware 

3 

Tea 

7 

2 

Food grains 

5 

Silk " j 

2 1 

Other articles 

25 

Other articles | 




Total ( 

TOO 1 

Total 

100 
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A stilhxnore ciblir cou4epti(vi of^tl^c natiye of Indjais 
foreign trade may lie had the exjxirt and import 
of the marchtindise classified ugder four beads : First, 
food, drink and tobacco. Second,‘raw mliterijil tind 
produce mainly ^iflnufaetured. Thiftl, ^ticles v^olly 
or mainly manufactured. Fourth, miscellaneous 
and unclassified articles. 'fhe rel ati\c imjxir^nc'e of 
these four classes of goods in the import aifU e.\port 
trade of India *is seen in tbe table below. It is Seen 
tha^Tl per cent of tlie articles imported were wholly 
or mainly niaiiuf.ietuied as against 20 pel* cent 
which were* exported. At the same time India ex- 
jKDi'ted fS percent ol her r.iw materials as against 8 
per cent which she imjjiyted. The import and export 
of food, drink .md^ tobacco almost bal.iiiec each 
other. 


iwuaxft^s. 




Th; more significant point in the analysis of 
the track of India is the relative increase in the 
export of manufactures and decrease in that of raw 
materials In 19in-l+, that is, the year before the 
outbreak of the war'i the export of manufactured 
goods formed 22 A per cent of the total exports in value 
nnd in 1921-22. it rose to 3G per pent, similarly, the 
export of raw materials formed 50 per cent of the 
total export in 1913 14. .and felUo^43.4 per cent in 
1920-21. c- 

A review of the export and import trades of injpor- 
tant countries during th^ year 1921-22 'vouM bring 
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out the relative (jpmmeil;fal {X)Sition of India. It must 
however, Ije remeAbered* tlfti(tth»breakfi«waof tke* 
industrial organisation of Central Europe, ot which 
Germanj’^ was^the backbone, •renders the qpmparispn 
somewhat mislead^g. It is still |^S|^ible to*)}aVe 
some idea of the •ix>sitioti of India in international 
trade. * , * 

The table below would 8ho^Y that in ]921.2lh the 
United Kingdom .stood first in Ixith imports nod 
exports, the value of which v^'ere respectively 1004 * 
.and 82+ million pounds, thus h.aving a total trade 
of 1828 million pounds. The United States and France 
stood second ifnd third with a total trade of the 1375 


and 578 million pounds respectively. India ranked 
fourth in import, export imd total trade. 

From the vicwpcfint of per capita trade,* the 
Netherlands, however, loads the countries of the world 


h.aving 30 7 pounds as against the United Kingdom 
standing second with a jier c.ipita trade of .38.0 
[xiunds. 'J'he jx-r capit.a trade of Jiiiliij with the 
exception of that of China is the lowest .and amounted 
to only 1 7 jiounds. 

'I'he amount of the trade of a people does not necess¬ 
arily signify their prosperity. A siu.ill country wi£h 
.1 large population and specialised industries, such as 
England and Belgium, is lioiind to have more per capita 
trade than a large country like the United States 
which has vast te'rritorics, diversihed industries and 
well develojX’d internal tr.ide. 
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ponmerc* of ^^ibu8*Co^m^r^es in 1&22. 
( Excluding S^cie and bullion ) 

• ( ifi millions of pounds ) 


Country 

• < 

Imports 

Exports 

' Total 
trade 

l^er ■ ■ 
capita 
trade £in 

f 

United Kingdom 

1000-9' 

824-2 

-jjjl- 

1828*1 

38-0 

United States 

5210 

754-2 

1375-8 

13 0 

F^'rance 

310 3 

208-0 

578-3 

14-7 

India 

297-5 

284.4 

564-9 

1 7 

Japan 

183 9 

159-4 

345-3 

6-1 

Czecho-Slovak in 

140-2 

'170-7 

310 9 

22 S 

China 

179 1 

lis-s 

297-9 

•9 

Netherlands 

108-8 

101 7 

270 5 

39 7 

Argentine 

125 7 

133 O 

258 7 

30-0 

Italy 

103-5 

K) 4 

243 9 

0-2 

Germany ■» 

124*5 

112-4 

236 9 1 

3-9 

Belgium 

114-2 j 

8,3-4 

197-0 I 

' 27*2 


Some idea of the commercial progress of India 
may lie had from the growth of the inland, coasting, 
and sea-borne trades within the past thirty years, as 
shown in the table lielow. It is seen that the inland 
trade has inereased by 22S per cent, the coasting trade 
by 22S per cent and the seii-borne trade by 232 per 
cent, thus leading to a general increase of 23S per cent. 
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CilAJt^rEK lY. 

PRODUCTIVITY. 

• 

* la the forcguiug chapters h.ive be?ii de-5eril>ed the 
chief vc|Ourees of India as compared with those of 
ot^icr countries as well as the principal industries 
• through which they are ulfilised. The products of vari¬ 
ous industries have been discussed, l)oth absolutely and 
relatively and their effect on the people noted. Now it 
remains to suinni.avise the results v^ith a view to 
determning the productivity of the country and 
indicating the prosperity o&the people. 

iVfe noted liefore, nation:*! productivity may be 
determined in several w.iys . I'irst, the quantitative 
and qualitative growth of products. Second, the 
present condition of production in .i country as com¬ 
pared witlj that in other countries. Third, the 
comparative thoroughness with which the resources 
are utilised and wastiige avoided. Fourth, the rehitivc 
prosperity of the people. 

1- Growth. 

This is an :igc of rapid mdustiial development. 
Discoveries and inventions are bringing alxnit changes 
in industrial art, leading to the enormous growth of 
produetjon in almost all countries. How far India 
has kept pace with other countries in industrial 
progress as indicated by the quantitative and 
qualitative growth of products is hard to determine 
for lack of complete and comparable statistics. 

Although it is nOt possllde to have any accutatc 
knowledge of rekvtive product! city, a rough idea may 
be had of the ateolute growth of production in ’ndia 
during the past 30 years from a few fragmentary 
dat.i on some of the industries, !t ihust, however, be 
remembered that.'.ich calculation becomes accurate 
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only when a’Kirj'e iiumhir ol the pro<luet»of reprcsen- . 
tative industries d^re tal^n *iAlt) i.tvisidsraii^. Buf 
in <Jie present study, the number of produ(?fs lieinp; 
very small, the index of protjuutivity Icadg only to a 
tentative rather than a linal couefu^on. • ^ * 

The growth a>r the *tot.'iI productfvity may be 
estimated frotd the productivity of difterent induiUr- 
les discussed before. Leavinu- out of cousi^evation 
the iishingiudujjtry, for which therL exist no complete 
and ^de(iuate data, the products of other industries* 
may Ijc estimated as in the foftowiug table. Taking 
the mean averages of the products of several 
industries for* 1890-91 as base, it is seen that the 
index number rose to r>70 in 19^0-21. In other 
words, the total productivity of all industries under 
consideration increased about 0 times us Clinch 


III 3(> years. 
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^ 2. Oolbdition, ^ 

In some of the commodilfcs tbif whlbA U»«re iif a 
woijd-wide demand, Indift occupies a very high 
position. Thfc most importaift of ties® are^ fiWre 
crops, food crops, seqds and even s«me minevals. 
In 1921-22, In^ia produced 98 6 per cenifof jute, 87.6 
per cent of rape and mustard, 64 per cent of rice, 59 
per cent of manganese ore. 44 per cent oi*t?n, 26 
per cent of cotton, 22 per cent of tobacco, 20 per c<ftat, 
of linseed, 12 per cent of wjieat, 12 per cent of 
Iwrley and 9.8 per cent of salt, as shown in the table 
below. Besides, India stood fourth in international 
trade in 1920*21 < 
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India ’even poSssesse# a'lfA^e 4 ^ 8 opot*k>n a frw^ 
of the capital goods of tha world, as shoifl?n in the 
table below.* It is seen thaj: io J1920-21, India ^ad 
47 per cent of cagh of the world’s Rattle and •gpats, 
8.6 per cent of the sheep ,*6 per cent of the horses and 
mules and poftics, G S per {^nt of the railways ?<3 
per cent of the telegraph wires, 4.4 per cc^it«f the 
spindles and 4 .'i per cent of the looms, 

Tablt:* 98 

India and the World’s C.ipital Goods, 1920-2^. 


Commodity 

• 

The World 

; India 

• 

.\bsolute num¬ 
ber or amount 

Per cent I 
of total! 

Cattle 

.'I7G niillioii heads 

177 .G million heads 


Goals 

GG ,, 


47 

Sheep 



^47 

Horses etc. 

73 

4 4 „ 

8 -G 

Railways 

k. m. 

.GO'SfjO k. m. 

0 

Telegraphs , 

1,0.'>7 million 

87-8 million k- m. 

G ‘8 


k. m. 


8 -3 

Spindles 

I.IG.O millions 

G S million • 

4 4 

Looms 

2.H 

119 ,. 

4'3 


Inspite of its outst.inding position in some of the 
world’s products and even in some of th^ capital 
goods, the present status ol India as.regards pro¬ 
ductivity is very low. This becomes clearer when her 
pro<iuctivity is compared with thatof other countries. • 
While it is hard to estimate the efl'iciency of si^eh in¬ 
dustries .as miTnufuictuie, transport and commerce, 
agriculture.wha’h is* 1 )Jl far the m 4 H]^ important indus¬ 
try of India, gives us some basis for c.alculatinn. 

*21 . 
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• ,To the oprodqc^on.toC such cro{is as rice, wheat, 
cotton^ flarley, maize, linseed, and rape and 

mustard, India deroted, an average of .46.7 percent 
of the.worl^’s area* covered with these crops is 1922* 
23, iJut the yifld* amounted io 39-9 per cent of total 
pr6duction of the world, as shown in the table below. 
Takii^^the averages o^f the yields for these crops 
as^basej it is seen that the index of productivity 
‘varied from 55 in the case of maize to 90 in the case 
of rice. The yield of jute amounted to 118, but it 
is a Crop peculiar to India. The index of yield for 
all the crops amounted to 85, that is, 15 per cent 
less than the mean average yield of the world. 


, Tablk —99 

Productivity of Agriculture in India, 1922-23. 


< 

Crop 

V 

Area j 

Yield 

Per cent 
of the 

world’s total 

Percentage 
of the 

world’s total 

Index 
number 
with 
area as 
base 

Wheat 

13 

11-7 

90 

Cotton 

358 

26-3 

73 

^rrley 

12-6 

12 

95 

Maize 

4 

2 2 

55 

Linseed 

.30 

20 

60 

Jute 

83.3 

98-6 

118 

Rape & mustard 

89.2 

84.'6 

94 

Rice 

66 2 

64 

SO 


46-9 

HmI 

85 


The low productivity of Indian agriculture be¬ 
comes still more 'evident by' comparing its yield 
with the average yield of crops in all the countries. 
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as showiuin thest^ble bejoA\.. j[t is secn^ for example 
that India produces only 8.7 qtfitftals of wMtat per 
hccttir as ajjainst an averllge of O.-tjjuintals. The 
same thing is true of the*otRei« crops, ssxoejjt jate 
which was on a epar. . The mean nvsrage of aH the 
crops was 8.4, tfuintuls as against the feiean average 
of 9.5 quintals of all the countries. In other words, 
India’s production was only 88 per cent ^f the 
average production of the world. • , 


Table— ft)0 , 

Rektive productivity of Agriculture in India. 


Crop 

• 

Mean avA-age 
of yield in 
all countries 
(quiiiLils) 

Yield in ] 

Absolute 

(juautity 

((juintals) 

India 

• 

index 

number 

Whetit 

y I 


92 

Barley 

11 0 


1 99 

Maize 

1.5 9 


uif 

Kice 

IG'2 



Rjipeseed 

.lO 

1-.7 

1 94 

Linseed 

4-9 

36 

1 73 

Cotton 

1-5 

1‘1 

73 

Jute 

12-8 

12.8 

• 100 

Mean 

average 

9<.i 

8.4 

88 


In averaging the yields of different crops, all the 
countries have been taken intd consideration, irres* 
pective of the quality of land, and the method of 
culture. But when compared with the agriculture* 
of advanced countries, the low productivity ofjndian 
agriculture bclsomes still more clear. The per hectar 
yield of three princJl^l crops of li^a ascorajiared with 

those of rival rountnes is shown in the following table. 

• • • 
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Rice is the * most imocy tant crop* i)ut its,yield per 
Deetar«j^6ilntec) 'to'only 15.7 as against 35.2 
quintals of Japan and 59r) quintals of Spain. Skni- 
lariy the per fiectar ^’idd of wheat was 8.7 quintals 
in India as aggimt 9.4- in thp Unik^d States and 12 
quintals in Civnada and thatofcottpn 1.1 quintals 
in India as against l.G quintals in the United States 
and 2.9 quintals in Egypt. 


Tabu?-101 ‘ 

Per hectar Yield of Kictr, Wheat and Cotton in Chief 
* Countries, 1922. (quintals^ 


Country 

• 

Kicc j 

Wheat 

1 

Cotton 

India 

15*7 

s-7 

11 

Japan 

:i.V2 

l."-l 

— 

United States 

20.1 

9-4 

IG 

Spain * 

5U',’) 

— 

— 

Italy 

39-1 

9*5 

— 

Egypt 

28-7 

16-2 

! 2 9 

KUtSsia (European' 

— 

0-1 

- - 

Canada 

— 

12 

— 

Germany 

— 1 

142 

• 


The relative incfiicicney of Indian agriculture as 
compared with the agriculture of other countries is 
revealed by the index number of productivity—a 
method adopted by the U S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Six crops fotniing the bulk of crop pro¬ 
duction In most countiies, namely, wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, corn iind potatoes were taken into considera* 
tion. For each country, the average yiekls per acre for 
a series of years were obtained and these averages were 
reduced to the percentage of averages of all countries. 
The percentages for each count/y were combined, 
weighted in proportion to the* iclatiVc average of 
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various (;fops m ,the to obtain the iQ(|e» 

number of production. The mllowInR is* tii^f result 
obtained. 100 representing the weighted average of 
all countries. • • • • ^ • 


• TAIU.E— 102 • • 

Agricultural PsoSuctivity in Different Countries.' * 


Country • 

Index 

Country 

• 

Index , 

• 

number 

• 

• 

number 

Kelgium , 

221 

Norway 

m 

Switzerland 

202 

Prance 


Netherlands 

190 

Austria 


United Kingdom 

177 ^ 

Hungary 


Germany 

169* 

United States 

108 

Dcntnarlc 

108 

Italy 

96 

New Zealand 

107 

Roumania 

94 

Egypt 

101 

Spain 

93 

Jnpiin 

137 

Bulgaria • 

87 

Canada 

130 

India 

86 

China 

130 

Australia 

76 

Sweden 

130 

etc , etc. 



The above table shows that the index of agricult- 
ural production in India was K6 which is jiractically 
the same as found in the two previous tables, i.e., 85 
and 88 or b6 oon the average. Ilelgium with the index 
numlier of 221 stood highest in the list and India 
stood twenty-second among the countries. The 
efficiency of Indian agriculture is Ibwer than that of 
Canada, Australia and the United States, which are 
new countries and where the most extensive^ system 
of cultivation prevails. * 

8. Wastage. 

tleside insufficient production, wastage is aether 
important feature of the industrial system of India. 
As shown before,* ^dia posseia(gi a considerable 

1 Yea(l>ook of ihe Depaitment of Agriculluie. 1919. p 735. 
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«q}Ount of , giine^a^ i|^«tab)e and sTnimal . resources. 
But tlfc present organisation is scarcely capable of 
utilising even ^alf of Jhesc tesources. A.few exan*J)les 
will iKfsufficient t& prove this contention. 

The cultiyfiblfe area in ld20-21» amounted to 480 
mMlion acres Thanks to climatic conditions, 
practipally all this areals adaptable toltwo or even 
three cAps a year. Since some part of this land may 

• not be cultivated more thgin once, it fhay be assumed 
that all the arable area is fit for two crops a y#ar on 
the ^erage. The potential resources of India’s 
arable land is, therefore, 960 million acues. 'I he actual 
aiea cropped in 1920-21 was 296 million acres in all 
India counting the areas sc^wn more than once as 
sepaxite areas. In other wor^s, out of a total poten¬ 
tial arable area of 960 million acres, only 296 million 
acres or 31 per cent, were utilised for productive 
]jurposes and 664 million acres or 69 per cent, were 
wasted. Viewed from the standpoint of efficiency, 
this wastagt becomes still larger. India’s yield being 
only 85 per cent of the average yield of the principal 
countries of the wprld, the area utilised for cropping 
becomes 26 per cent instead of 31 per cent as above 
anu the wastage, 74 per cent. 

Forest land amounts to alx)ut 25,000 square miles 
or 23 per cent of the total land area. Of this area, a 
large part is "unclassed forests” containing unoccupied 
treeless waste. The actual area under forests would 
not amount to more than 13 per cent, as noted before. 
In other words, 5(t per cent of the forest land is under 
actual forests. But the area of merchentable forests 
is still loss, amounting to about 40 per cent. Even the 
marchantablc forests'arc scarcely intensively afforested 
Inspite of the attempt for the last three or four decu- 

' des, it has not yet been possible to allow annual cut 
to exceed one third of the annual growth. Nor has 
there yet begun any industrial use'of forests pro¬ 
ducts. It mightjr be safely Said that one half of 
the forest land is wasted in India.one 
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The larger ^«rt of% the;i6b(rj/es is.^so vastrdf 
As will be noted pres^tly, only 30 cent 
of the fish .required for ^he, population supplied 
at present. That the remaining 70 per cSlit ian 
be easily suppljecf from the fresh wa<^ and marine 
fisheries with«proper culture and civtch cannot‘be 
doubted for a moment. Untike metal, fish je%>nrces 
are perishable and 70 per cent of the fisheries nyast 
l^ie regarded al an annual waste. • 

OT the mineral resources, the most importat loss 
is that of water power. As noted before, India 
possesses waK:er resources of 27 million horse power, 
of which only one-half of one per cent has been 
utilised for production up to the present time. 
Thus 99.5 per cent fit the water power resaurces 
are annually lost to India. The production of 
iron of which there exists an abundant supply is 
so meagre that it might also be regarded as lost 
to India. Through ineflicient mining, ^ large part 
of coal, mica and other minerals is also wasted. 

Along with these mam classes of resources are 
also wasted other resources \n hich might be regard¬ 
ed as their by products. The most important»*of 
these arc as follows First, edible plants and ani¬ 
mals, such as mushrooms, oysters, mussels and frogs. 
Second, wood for the manufacture of paper, alcohol 
and other commodities. Third, fruits and flowers 
for apiculture, i.e., for the production of honey 
and wax. Fourth, algae and larvae, which grow 
in plenty under the tropical heat* and rainfall and 
which could be transformed into food by fish and 
poultry. Fifth, feeds togctjier with fctbdr for 
boarding the old and useless cattle *as well their 
meat. Speaking very conservatively, about one-sixth 
of the cattle, numbering 25 million beads, are no¬ 
thing but "boai'ders,” on vegetable resources and prev 
ductive energy of tjjq^country. S|xth, the export of oil 
seeds, hides and skirts and other*aw materials may 
also ^ regarded as a sort of wastage of India's rp- 
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forces, Instances Jikb*these coulfl'be maltiplied. 
In short,' India is scarcelji conscious of her potential 
wealth and^Iaoks t^je sec^psary efficiency for utilising 
it fbjr cne benef^ of her people. 

, • 4. Prosperity. • ^ 

Consumption is the»ultimate object of all pro- 
ductioli.* The best method of judging national 
jirdductivity is to estimate its effect cfa the material 
randition of the pcopde, * as compared with that 
in otiher countries. One of the great achievements 
of the advanced countries is that they have practical 
ly solved the problem of absolute poverty. 
It is, however, still the greatest problem of India. 
The majority of the people Are insufliciently fed. The 
comparative supply of foo(f in terms of calories 
is given in the table below. 
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» TABtE--l#3 . , 

• •»■ 

Food Production in Chief Countries, ^911-1913. (1) 

[ Eaimiud average annual firoduction if UH^ariaat 
food crops, such maize, teheat, oats, iarJe^, rice, miltel, 
jawar, bajra, gram, potatoes and sugar. The fuel value 


of ten bushels of wheat is approximately 1,000 00& calories.] 


■. f. 

# 

* 

Total food* 

Total 

Per 

Country ^ 

in 1000 
tons 

1 

1 

Calories in 
millions 

capita 

raloricsin 

millions. 

Argentine 

_ -T| 

A,480 

45,707,000 

. 

6.45 

Canada 

17,107 

50,835,000 

6-45 

United States 

133,411 

425,442,000 

4.63 

Australia 

3,ti57 

11,994,000 

2-69 

German Empire 

84,332 

143,440/000 i 

212 

Austria-Hungary 

40,408 

103,241,000 

2’09 

Russia Empire 

121,000 

300,241,000 

1-89 

France 

90,050 

70,829,0(X) 


Italy 

11,960 

34,834,000 

foo 

India (British) 

59,038 

198,133,000 

•88 

Japan 

11,925 

37,851,000 

•72 

United Kingdom 

14,040 j 

25,750,000 

i 

.56 


The above table shows the per capita amouat 
of food produced in different counties. The averaga 
amount of food required b) an individual per year 
is about 1,000,OtX» calories. It^is seen tbal»*flir tb« 
countries except the lust three produce fbod sufBcient 
for their inhabitants as far as the caloric value 
is concerned. Both Argentine and Canada lead * 
other countrief, each producing 0.45 million calories 

t. Finch. V. C.. and B|Jii(r, O. E.. Gwtnphjr of the Worltfa 
AgnciJlnre. o. 45. • 


Ai 
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•o^ over tin\e^ tl,e amsunt Kc^uired "by their 
people ‘They are follo;R'ed by the United States 
and AustraUa, ^r^^duping 4 63 andij2‘69 miflion 
calovi^S I’especti^ly. A new country having a 
com^arativeJJ' Small population ‘aijd applying the 
modern technique of production is in a very advant- 
ageovs position to raise food stuffs and other raw 
materials. While these advantages cannot be enjoyed 

• by the older and more densely populated countries, 
there is still a greeft chance for the production 
of mbre food as seen in the case of Austria-Hungary, 
Germany and France, Germany has the same 
acreage of per capita land as India, but raises more 
than twice the amount qf food. The reason is 
that'•Germany uses more intensive cultivation and 
raises more food crops of higher caloric value, such 
as sugar, than India. 

The per capita food production in India amount¬ 
ed to 83 million calories, that is, about one-fifth less 
than what il, required for a person. Out of this meagre 
production, a large part is exiiorted in exchange 
for other necessaries and for the payment of '‘home 
chbrges.” Although some food stufl's are imported, 
the imports never balance the exports as far as 
the nutritive value is concerned. The United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, produces only about half of the 
food required for its people. She is essentially a manu¬ 
facturing country and imports, in exchange of her 
manufactured goods food stuffs for more than six 
months in the year. But India is mainly an 
agricultural country and cannot very well import 
food "Sscteffs in exchange of her manufactures which are 
scarcely sufficient for her own consumption. 

Fish is another important food To a rice-eating 
people, fish is not a luxury, but an absolute necessity. 
The .present supply is quite inadequate. Allowing 
4 oz. of fish per person a day and assuming that 
a person eats fish 97o days in the yea**, as suggested 
Sir K. G. Gupta concerning the people of Bengal, 
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one neeii? abot»t,onc*\patinj^ of fish ^^ye&r. Bu4 
the fish supply to Calcutta m l9lft-20 amoontea to 
only 313.000, raaunds for a*fish-eating^ population (1) 
of 900,000, i.e., the supply nlhount^d to allbulHih sters 
or a little over on^tbird.of the requtreiients. * 

Even the pedplc of EoRland and Wales, to.wmm 
fish is only a supplement to tSic protein diet o^mcat, 
eggs, milk and cheese, consume more fish p<^ capita 
than the people of India, lij 1920, for instance.the'per* 
capith. consumption of fish ia England and Wales 
was 43 lbs. as against 28 ])». in India. * 

Ne.\t to food, clothing is the most important 
item of consumption. Owing to warm climate, the 
clothing used in India is mostly made of cotton. But 
the consumption of cofAon cloth in India is far below 
than that in most of the countries, as shown in the 
table lx:low. 

Although the figures refer to the pre-war period, 
they do not fail to convey a cle;ir idea of the condition. 
It IS seen that excepting Chin,a and Uulsia, the con¬ 
sumption of cotton cloth in India was the lowest 
among the countries mentioned in the list and amount¬ 
ed to only 4 lbs. per head as against 17.7 lbs. in^the 
United States and 10 11m in Belgium. When it is 
considered that most of the countries including China 
and Russia use woolen clothing in addition, the 
consumption of clothing in India liecomcs still more 
insignificant. 


1 Vide Supra alao ok bulletin i. Bwiaal, Behar and Oriaaa 
rishertes Dvparlment The annual Output of Calcutta hat 
Ijcen eatlmal^ to be about 26 pet cent of the tequiicmentt, 
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Cofi'suinptioa of Cotton Piece Goods in Varioug 
, * • Covntries. ' 


(Aanaal average,. 191(M3) fl) 


•* c 

• * Countries 

! Population 

! in 

! millions 

! 4.910. 

1 

Cotton piece goods 
consumption 

C 

Tot£\l (mill¬ 
ion lbs.) 

Per ^pital 
(lbs) 

United States 

102 

1,812 

17-7 

Britisih India 

2+4 ' 

998 

40 

China 

Riissiu 

320 

182 

819 

657 

2-5 

Germany 

! 08 

579 

36 

United Kingdom ! 

4G 

30+ 

8 5 

Japan ‘ I 

60 

287 

66 

Austria-Hungary 1 

50 

271 

4‘7 

Prance I 

39 6 

263 

5-4 

Italv ! 

i 36‘5 

227 

6-2 

Braail 

1 25 

150 

60 

Spain 

1 20-5 

115 

6 6 

Belgium i 

1 75 

1 

10*0 

Netherlands. 

0 + 

1 31 

+•8 


The people of India are not much better off in 
the consumption other material good, as shown in 
table below. It i^ seen that the per capita con¬ 
sumption of the following goods and services in 
India' fSlls far short of the general mean averages 
of other coilntries, varying from "2 in the case of 
telephone to 13 in the case of letters and cards. 


I. Adapuxi. Soma Cteu'Commoditiea. View Yoi^lc. 1923. p. 59 and 
, Asnouhuic, Weahinflioa D C , 1917, p 45. , 
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Comparative Coilsumpfiofl Material Goods' 

in InHia. (1) 


4 

1 


• 

Commodity* 

All countries 
mean avtages 

_A. 

Absolute 

Ind'ex 



number* 

number. 

• 

Letters and cards 

• 

38 • 

5 

• 

13 

Telegrams 

1 3 

•OG 

• 4 

Telephones 

4-2 

•01 

*2 

Ky. passengers 

12 8 

1’04 

10 

Baiway freight 

• G'4 

•3 

4 

Foreign trade i 

• 17 1 

1-7 

• 10 


3. Conclusion 


The statistical records on production in India are 
not complete fnoujfh to warrant any final statement 
on her productivity. But there exist jAifficient data 
on some ot the industries for drawing some con¬ 
clusions. 

The outstanding feature of the productive 3y|tem 
of India is its inefliciency, which is shown by the 
great wastage of resources on the one hand and the 
lower productivity of the industries on the other. In- 
spite of the growth of some products in recent years, 
the productive power of India is quite inadequate to 
supply the needs of the people including both neces¬ 
saries and requirements. It is this insufficient produc¬ 
tion to which is due India’s poverty, both a bsolute 
rtnd‘ relative The cause of this iosufficieiu^i - 

traced to one or all the factors 5f production. 

The low productivity could not be a result of 
the scarcity of land. The major part of the resources 
», as we have, seen, wasted at present or i;emains 
unexploited for prg^uctive pu£pose8. 

* y-- . ■« !■ IS*'"' i nm 

(I) Adopted frorS previoui table*. 
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Capital n quite insuQicient*in India as ^compared 
Vkh that «f other co%fitNe€. Tliat the lack of ade¬ 
quate tla^tal is partly rei^n^ble for the presentjow 
jrcwluc^vity cAnno/; be denied. But capidil. accumulat¬ 
ing fl^t doeg &om the savings jof past industries, 
plays a role less important tban the other two factors 
in fhe'growth of national wealth. The lack of capital 
could acV, therefore, be regarded as the fundamental 
caupe of insufficient production in India. Moreover, 
‘there exists a good deal ofisavings or potential capital 
whic^ could be collected and utilised for productive 
purposes by adequate banking and other systems of 
industrial organisation. 

Insufficient production is the result of inefficient 
labor, i.e., lack of capacity on the part of the people 
to nfobilise the physical, icftellectual and moral 
forces of the country and to organise land and capital 
effectively for national production. The fundamental 
cause of India’s poverty is, therefore, her industrial 
inefficiency, y.) 


I. Aa to the cauaea of indiiatrial inefficiency in India, aee the author's 
article on the " Background of the Labor Problem.” Modern 
Review, Tune, 1922. The industrial efficiency of individual 
workers has received some attention in ihe author's books 
.an... labor question In " Factory Labor in India,” the 

author refutes the* prevalent notion th^t three factory 
employes in India are equal to one in Great Britain on the 
ground that there does not exist the equidity of wofking 
conditions for such comparison In " Hindustani Workers 
on the Padfic Coast.” the author produces evidence from 
American and Canadian employers to show that Indian 
workers in CalifornL* and British'jPolombia are aa good as 
Chinese. ]apaneaft American and Canadiah workers. 
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Conclusion. 173 
Consumption, 172, 173. 

Corea, 84 

Cotton, 83, factories 113; gins. 
113, 114; goods, 116; indus¬ 
try. 103. 105. 107. 109 mills. 
103. 105; presses, ^13, 114; 
production, 83. 86, 94 
Cotton. Sis Arthur. 49 
Crops. 80-83 
Cuba. 40 
Cultivation, 80 , 
Ciecho-Slovakis, 34, 38, 98 107, 
154. 

f3ny. Major Francis, 49, 

Death rate, II. 

Denmafll,* 165. 

Density, 14 
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UepMili, \Wr IW. 143. 
d;,nk,y..«7/f * • 

Dundee, 108. ^ v ~ 

Indies, 57, Su, 92 

Eatf Indie Coni^ady, 96. 

East Indies, 3^. 

Economy, exchange, 14. 
ElSciencf, 12, 14 
ESypl. 35. 56. 57. 86. 164. 165. 
Employees, 114. , 

Ene«y. 37. 38. 

England. 53. 153. 171. 

Europe, 35, 116 
ractories, see factory. 

Factory. 100-03 
Fallow, 22-25. 

Fauna, 7 
Fertility, 64. 65. 

Fish, 50, 51. 170 
Fisheries, 30, 49. 

Fuhing. 48. 49. 51-53 
Flora, 7 

Forests. 25-28, 42-44, 45. 47. 48 
Fwestry. 41. 42. 44. 48 
Formosa, 35, 91. 

France. 14. 18, 20. 21. 29, 33. 
34, 37, 39. 40. 53, 55. 58. 59. 
76. 77. 85. 97. 98. 107. 112, 
122. 129. 143, 148, 153. 169. 
170, 172. 

Food. 163. 169. 170 < 

Galicia, 56. 

C—Empire, 121, 169. 
Germany. 14. 18. 21. 29; 34. 36- 
38, 40. 53. 55. 58, 59. 75-77. 
87. 97. 98. 107, 112. 122. 142. 
148. 153. 154, 164. 165. 169. 
I7G. 172 
Gins, 114 
Goats. 70. 73. 161 
Cold, 56, 60, 62. 63. 


, Coidei^ Crown. Sp. 

Goods, capital, 116—118, 161. 
Cram, 83. _ u 

Great Britain. 20, 21. 38, 40, 

. 106,- 107, 121, 122. 

Great War. 110. 116. 

Gupta. Sd K. C.. 50. 170. 
Handicraft, 96. 

Handloom cloth, 115. 

Holland, 14. 53. 143 
Home charges, 148, 170. 

Horses. 70. 73. 161. 

Horse power years, 37. 

Hungary, 14. 17. 18. 29, 69. 76 
121 . 
nh. 50 

Implements, 78 
Indo-China, 34, 84 
Industrialism, %. 

Industries, 41, 105, 107, 109. 

113. 114 

Inefficiency, 164, 173, 174 
Iron. 38-40. 58-60. 62. 63. 110. 
Ill 

Italy. 14. 18. 21. 29. 37. 58, 76. 
77, 85, 88. 98. 107. 121, 143, 

154, 164. 169, 172 

Jadeite, 60. 

Joint Stock Company, 98—100. 
Japan. 13. 14. 18. 20. 21. 29. 30, 
33-35. 37. 53. 56-58. 76. 84, 87 
91. 92. 98. 103, 107, 112, 121, 
124. 126. 129. 131, 132. 143 

148. I6t 165. 172. 

Java. 34. 91. 148 
Jawar, 83. 

Jenkins, Dr. J F , 50. 

Joint Stock Company, 96-lt)0. 
Jufcr, 93, 160, 162, 163. industry. 
IU8. 109: mills 113. 114; pro-* 
duciion, 89, 941. 
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Labor, 2, ^ 4 . • , , iron, 79, IS. 

Land, I, ft. 16, 17; arable, l9, Mouglff,* 78, 799 , 

2ie 23, 24; foreet. 166; pro- ^Poland, 34, 36, 87. 96^ 
ductive, 15; tcarcity. 173. oPodblaMon. 9 , )(^ llg 12. 

Lead. 60. • 

Unaeed, 83. 88. 89. 160, I&. 

Livestock. 70—77. * 

Looms, 104, 106, 107, 109, 110. 

161. 


Luseipburg, 40, 59. 

Maize, 83. 87. 88, 162, 163. 
Manganese. 57, .60. 62. 63. 160. 
Manufacture, 96, 114, 118. 
Merchandise, 152. 

Mesopotamia, 35. * 

Metallargsr, 54 * 

Meteorology, 6. 

’ Mexico. 35. 37. 55-57. 

Mica. 60 

Mills, 73. 105, 109, 114 
Mineral, 60, 61, 63. 

Mines, 31, 32. 

Mining, 54. 

Mississippi Valley. 2. 

Mustard. 83. 90. 160. 162. 

Necessaries, 2 
Netherlands. 153. 154. 165 
Newfoundland. 40 
New Zealand, 18, 93, 165. 
Nicholson, Sir, F. A . 50 
North America, 30 
Norway. 37, 40. 45 

Oilseeds, 95. 

Outturn, 42—44, 114. 

Paper industry, 112 
Persia. 35. 

Peru, 35. 56. * 

Petroleum. 34. 35. 56. 6*.382. 63 
Philippines. 84. 9Z. 

Pii 


Ponies. 7J. 98. - 

Poet office. 137-29. 134. 

f oultry, 75. • • 

bverty, 3. ^ a 

Production, 58-61, 63, 84-9^ III, 
112. 118. • 
Ptoductivity, 2, 4, 156, 157 159, 
160. 162. 163, 165, 179. 
Prosperity. 2-5, 7, 14. 153, 156. 
168. 

Ragi, 83. 

Railways, 119, 120, f^4, 134. 
161 

Rainfall, 6. 

Rope, 63, 90. 160, 162. 163 
Read, Dr. T T . 37. 
Requirement*, 3 
Resource*, 6. 

Rice, 83, 84. 94, 160, 162. 

Road*. 119. 

Rockefeller. 4 
Roumania, 55, 56, 87. 88. 
Ruasia, 18. 21, 29. 33-35. 38. 40. 
53. 55—58. 75. 76. 85. 87, 89. 
92, 93. 97. 107, 123. 124, 128- 
1)1. 142. 164. 16^ 171. 172. 
Russmi, Empire, 20, 55, 56, 121, 
122. 169 

Saghalian. 35 , 

Salt,* 58, 60. 170 
Saltpetre, 60 
Serampote. 108 
Sesamem. 83 
Siberia, 8, 34 
Silv*. 60 

Shipping, 125, 126. 134. 

Sheep, 73, 161. a 
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*^k>viet Union* 6^ «* • 

Spah.. 13, 44f 37, 40, *57-89, 


«, • , Transport. St9—34. 
'-89. Trinidad, 56. 

76. T/’eS. 87. 88, 93. 98, 121.- UWrania. 34. 

• « ' •.. 

Spincfplr 105—lOj 161. 

SoutK Africa. 93: Union of. 
ll8. • 


South Atnqrica, 35. 

Stanilsrd, Social, 3 
*Steel. no. lit. 

Strachy, Colonel, 49. ' 

Straits Settlements. 148 . 

Sugar, 83. 

Sumatra. 34. 91. 

Sweeden, 37, 40, 45. 53, 59, 
112. *65. 

Switzerland, 36, 37. 97, 98, 165. 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, 

40. no. 

Tea, 90, 91. 95, 160 
Telegraph, I29.<3I. 161 
Telegrams, 131, 134. 

Telephone, 131. 132. 
Teijiperature, 6 
Timlfcr. 44—47 
Tin, 60. 

Tobacco. 91, 92, 160 
Trade, 145—47, 49, 150, 153— 
55. 159. 

TcaiKc. I24« 


Universal Postal Union, 143. 

Vnited Kingdom. 14, 18, 29, 55, 
58, 59. 76, 97. 98. 112, 124, 
131, 142, '143, 148, 149, 153, 

■ 165, 169, 170, 172. 

United Stat^l, 8. 19—21, 29, 33 
-41. 45. 53. 55—59, ‘'5-77, 
84-89. 92. 93. 97. 103, 

106, 107. Ill, 112, 121—26, 
128-32. 142. 143, 148. 153, 
154. 164, 169—172 

JJruguy, 93. 

VtUige papers, 15. 

Verseilles Treaty, 39. 

Wales, 53, 171 

Wastage, 24, 165. 

Water power, 36—38. 

Waterways, 124. 

Wealth. I, 4 

Wheat. 83. 84. 85 . 94. 160. 162. 
163 

Wool. 92, 93. 

Woolen manufacture, 110 

Works, 144 

Yarn. 116-118. 

Yield, 84-90. 


The End. 
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THp 8AM|> i^THOR 

BCXJlCS QN THE L^R QUESTION. 

r. FACrbRY L\B(5fl ll^INDlX*: •5»<^ ' 

A critical and ana^tiqfil • study ,in 4thc ris^ 
growth, conditic«i8 ai\d proHems fif the ^ciory 
workera in India. * . • 

" This is about the .first* book of an ii^d^endent 
student of Economics on Factory Labour in .India. It is 
both ^comprehensive and crjtiMl. Mr. Das has done his 
work* with scholarly care.”-»-T/ie Mysore Economic 
Joumifl, Mysore. • 

“ A welkwritten summary of the rise of Factory 
Labour in India and of the problems connected there* 
with up to 1920.” — The Indian Journal of Economics, 
Allalubad. * , 

“ An excellent a/fd timely book. . . A penetrat* 
ing, accurate and comprehensive study.”— The Swarajya, 
* Madras. 

” In this book Prof. Das has dealt with his subject 
thoroughly and methodically. ... In the ipourse of some 
two hundred pages, the author gives the reader an idea 
of the subject in all its aspects.”— The Modern Reoiew, 
Calcutta. 

” A comprehensive study .. .The readeralinds 
valuable information regarding factory and labour condi* 
tions in this country that cannot be found elsewhere in 


so few pages. The author has utilised all available 
sources of information and presented it in an agreeable 

form.The documentary bibliography given at the 

end.is pretty exhaustive and the treatise bears 


testimony to the extensive use made of all those books. 

.The chapter on " Industrial Efficiency ” affords 

striking proof of his indepenoence He 
analysed the factors of efficieitcy and, the causes of 
inefficiency, and ably exposed the hollowness of the 
charge of inefficiency levelled in season and out of 
seaton at the Indian woricmen . ...The author’s views on 
labour turnover ■and absenteeism are on the whole' sound 
and should prove jMlpful in diSPoHing wrong notions 
usually accepted witnbut question i^en by those who we 
not interested in understimating the qualities of In(}ian 
Thy SewatU oj (pdia, Poona. * 
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2. HiyOUSTAM-WOpfeERS ©N THE 
PACIFIC'COAST. 4.. 

/I ^udy in the and econonjic conditions 

of'tirf^ihdiistaq^ on tne Pacific Coast, based on 
the /ei»rt made by the author as speciid agent to 
the Djp>artment of Labor, United States Govern¬ 
ment., 

* *' Mr. Das has discharged, in our opinion, a public 

duty ii^ producing this b^jok after a close study in titu 
of the Indian labourers on the Pacific Coast.*'—The 
Mysore Economic Journal, Mysore. 

" Book is full of interesting facts.”— The Times of 
India, Bombay. 

“Dr. Das has shown in'hyi book that given the 
chance, Indians can display as much industrial efficiency 
as any other race : as a matter of fact, they haoe proved 
their merits on the Pacific Coast. ... it is a book worth 
reading not merely to economists but to all who think 
about India and her future.” The Modem Review, 
Calcutta. 

” It is a scientific work strongly supported by docu- 
meigs and evidence.”— The Servant of India, Poona. 

**• It is as an American, with considerable though 
not intimate knowledge of the facts treated therein, that 
I recommend this book as a very fair and accurate des- 
cription of the social and economic conditions of the 
Hindustanees on the Pacific Coast.”—C. A. W (arburton). 
The Indiaf. Journal of Economics, Allahabad. 


3. FACTORY UEGISLATION IN INDIA. 5s. 

_A historical study in the legislative institution 

relating To' Indian factories with special reference to 
the social, political and economic forcbs which led 
to its origin arid growth and influenced its nature 
and -function. 

“ This unusually «;:tensive prepciration for the study 
of Indian factory leftislation, has ^ven to the book an 
mvisual yalue, not only as a study of a Mngle country, 
but especially by Way of tK^ comparative legisIrfdtHr'^4, 



actual factofy pjfactictf ^liich has hadfaKvays before 
him. . . ‘To the isnderstandiifa^f .these egonomic, poe¬ 
tical wd legislative probletna^is book is a vglu^le con- 
tribtition.’*—John R. Commas, Pro/essor^/^Econo- 
mics. University of Wisconsin, iff K!s introdu<^nJ^lil#* 
book. • . • • s 

A very tijAely publication "— The Hindu, ^s^tss. 

“ Written in a scholarly and moderate style.”— The 
Freeman, New York. • • 

” A valuable contribution to the literatUte qp 
InduAry and Labour in JnHia *’ The Servant of India, 
Poona. ^ ^ 

“ An expellent presentation,—clear, coherent, in¬ 
teresting and . . . impartial.”—M. Gadsby, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. * 

4. THE LABOR lyjdl/EMENT IN INDIA. - 31 / 2 #. 

A critical and analytical study in the working 
class movement in India with special reference to 
its origin, development, nature and significatace. 

■* The book is very well written ancf the treatment 
of the subject shows the excellent methodology and hard 
work. . . Dr. Das does not believe in writing too 
much. His books are always to the point and drg%s it 
well home. . . We welcome Dr. Das‘s efforts at vindi- 
Mting the rights of quality '— The Modem Review, 
Calcutta. 

*' Thought-provoking in addition to being a useful 
handibook. The information regarding facts is as com¬ 
plete as possible under the circumstances.” The Servant 
of India, Poona. 





